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every Massachusetts city and towee 
of more than 10,000. population will be’ 
opened by. a big conference called by! 
Governor Foss. Page 64. q 


Los ANGELES has tried something 

brand new in leasing squatters’ 
sites on city land and furnishing city 
water and sanitary oversight. Page 72. 


S a part of its housing program for 
workingmen, Hungary has_ sent 

Dr. Nemenyi to study American condi- 
tions and plans. Some of the state- 
built houses at Werkerle-Telep have 
successfully evaded ventilation. Page 71. 


MPROVEMENT in the water sup- 
ply, in the face of a high typhoid 
rate, and increased appropriations asked 
for the Board of Education have 
crowded close on the heels of the New- 
burgh survey report. Page 69. 


HARTFORD'S councilmen, who vo- 

ted an indefinite postponment of 
the vice commission’s recommendations, 
have been stared in the face by their 
own names on a six-foot sign to the 
“Mothers of Hartford,” at the Woman 
Suffrage Association. Page 73. 


"THE life of Octavia Hill, largely 

from her own strong letters, court 
procedure, and rural life are among the 
subjects of recent books reviewed this 
week. Page 78. 


CORBIN, astride his bicycle—who but 

Corbin rides a_ bicycle in these 
days?—discovers the modern country 
preacher to be a field agent of the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, preaching, for- 
sooth, on the duty of spraying that the 
husbandmen may have bountiful crops. 
“If thine enemy hunger, feed him.” 
Page 68. 


NEAR the very bottom of the ladder 

of self-supporting workers, so it 
seems by American standards, the rick- 
shaw coolies have been “surveyed” by 


the Peking Social Service Club. Page 
67 


"[ HIRTY-EIGHT THOUSAND peo- 

ple paid $75,00 to see the first 
baseball game of the world’s champion- 
ship series between the Athletics and 
the Giants. The Playground please 
copy. 


[ MMIGRATION is pouring into 

western Canada and threatening to 
bring problems such as the East is strug- 
gling to meet. So the meeting of the 
Canadian Conference of Charities in 
the thriving city of Winnipeg was most 
timely. Page 66. | 
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TAYING THE SPREAD OF CON- 
TAGIOUS DISEASE 


Among the amendments to the New 
/York State Public Health Law passed 
last spring none met with such severe 
criticism as that providing that 


“Whenever a complaint shall be 
made by a physician to a health officer 
that any person is afflicted with any in- 
fectious, contagious or communicable 
disease or is a carrier of typhoid fever, 
tuberculosis, diphtheria or other infec- 
tious disease and is unable or unwilling 
to conduct himself and to live in such 
a manner as not to expose members of 
his family or household or other per- 
sons with whom he may be associated 
to danger of infection, the health of- 
ficer shall forthwith investigate the cir- 
cumstances alleged. If he shall find 
that any such person is a menace to 
others, he shall lodge a complaint 
against such person with a magistrate, 
and on such complaint the said person 
shall be brought before such magis- 
trate. The magistrate after due notice 
and a hearing, if satisfied that the com- 
plaint of the health officer is well 
founded and that the person is a source 
of danger to others, may commit him to 
a county hospital for tuberculosis or to 
any other hospital or institution estab- 
lished for the care of persons suffer- 
ing from any such disease or maintain- 
ing a room, ward or wards for such 
_ person.” 

It was predicted that the section 
would be a dead letter from the begin- 
ning, that no health officer would avail 
himself of it, or any magistrate con- 
vict under it. How has it turned out? 


R. JOHN S. WILSON, health of- 
ficer of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., is 

the first officer to take action under this 
amendment. Some time ago a father 
and son were found to have tuberculo- 


sis, and admission was secured for them. 


in the Browne Memorial Hospital. The 
apartments of the family were immedi- 
ately renovated and disinfected, and ar- 
rangements were made for the mother 
and other five children in new quarters. 
The father did not care to remain un- 
der restraint at the hospital, so returned 
home again and insisted on staying at 
home. The physician in attendance was 
consulted and stated to the health of- 
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ficer that the patient was a source of 
danger to his family, and in accordance 
with the law the health officer had him 


taken before the city magistrate. After 
trial, in which the facts of the case 
were clearly presented, the judge com- 
mitted him to the hospital as a careless 
and dangerous case. If this man still 
declines to remain at the hospital, fur- 
ther action will be taken against him. 

The second example of the use of the 
amendment is a case of restraint of pa- 
tients already in a sanatorium. These 
are three unruly inmates of Iola Sana- 
torium in Monroe County who were 
formerly committed to the institution 
by a justice-of-the-peace on the com- 
plaint of Dr. H. G. Shepard, the local 
health officer. This action was taken as 
the testimony of the superintendent and 
house physician of Iola showed that 
these patients had left the grounds of 
the institution repeatedly without per- 
mission and had conducted themselves 
in such a manner as to expose other 
persons in the institution and elsewhere 
to the danger of infection. 

The law applies, as its text shows, 
not to tuberculosis cases alone but to 
other diseases that endanger the public 
health. The latest of menaces to public 
health to be recognized are the venereal 
diseases, the initial steps toward regu- 
lating which were taken when more than 
a year ago the New York City Board of 
Health required the reporting of all such 
cases by all public institutions and re- 
quested physicians also to report on 
their venereal cases. The Board of 
Health at the same time provided facil- 
ities for free bacteriological examina- 
tion of discharges in venereal diseases 
for physicians reporting, undertook to 
make the Wassermann and Noguchi 
tests and to provide and distribute edu- 
cational literature. 

The first year shows a vigorous cam- 
paign against the clause calling for re- 
porting of venereal cases on the part of 
three large hospitals, which have ad- 
dressed a protest to the mayor. Phy- 
sicians, whose reports are not compul- 
sory, have also not been eager to co- 
operate. This opposition is not surpris- 
ing in view of the long fight against the 
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law providing for the reporting of tu- 
berculosis, which won out only after a 
ten year’s strugle. 

The laboratory work of the Depart- 
ment of Health for venereal diseases 
has been excellent, but the year’s experi- 
ence shows that the public clinics “do 
not regularly follow modern methods 
in the diagnosis and treatment of 
syphilis.” As this disease in its prim- 
ary stages is curable by modern methods 
in a few months, the Board of Health 
felt it incumbent to undertake this 
work itself and applied last spring to 
the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment for funds. The money was re- 
fused, however, on the representation 
of the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine that the better method would be 
to force up the standard of treatment 
in existing institutions. The academy 
has felt the responsibility it undertook 
in discouraging the extension of the 
work of the board and has already be- 
gun the work of raising and unifying 
standards. 


"THE Associated Outpatient Clinics of 
the City of New York, an organiza- 
tion which was brought into existence 
by the efforts of the Public Health Com- 
mittee of the academy, undertook a 
study of the existing dispensary prac- 
tices with regard to the treatment of 
these diseases, and called a conference 
of the attending dispensary dermatol- 
ogists, syphilographers, and _ genito- 
urinary surgeons to formulate a plan by 
which the clinics could be made most 
efficient. A set of recommendations re- 
lating to the treatment of syphilis has 
already been prepared and adopted by 
association. Recommendations 
bearing on adequate facilities for treat- 
ing gonorrhea and chancroid are now 
under consideration by the association. 
The movement has received proper 
impetus, and it is hoped that before long 
the genito-urinary, skin, and syphilitic 
clinics of our dispensaries and outpa- 
tient departments of hospitals will be 
put on a very high level of efficiency, 
and that the necessity of a Depart- 
ment of Health clinic will be entirely 
obviated. 
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IN MASSACHUSETTS 


ON BEHALF of the Massachu- 
setts Homestead Commission, Governor 
Eugene N. Foss will call for November 
18 and 19 at the State House, Boston, 
the First Massachusetts City and Town 
Planning Conference. The purpose is 
to give the local town planning boards 
throughout the state the information 
concerning methods of procedure which 
is necessary to them in their new work. 
In addition to the members of as many 
of the planning boards as are establish- 
ed by.November 18, the governor and 
the Homestead Commission will unite 
in inviting some four or five thousand 
other Massachusetts citizens. The fact 
that the state as such is calling a gen- 
eral meeting to discuss social problems 
is in itself a precedent of interest with- 
in and without the state. 

The last Legislature, in two brief bills, 
made city planning compulsory for 
every town of more than ten thousand 
population and for every city. A large 
measure of home rule, considering 
Massachusetts precedent, is provided by 
the law, since the local governing 
bodies—city councils, commissions, or 
town meetings—will determine the num- 
ber of members in each board, the rate 
of payment for services and expenses, 
and other administrative details. State- 
wide unity will be given to the work by 
the supervision of the Massachusetts 
Homestead Commission. 

Under the law, the first task given 
the local boards is to make a compre- 
hensive study “of the resources, possi- 
bilities and needs” of the community. 
This provision means that in the course 
of a comparatively brief time each city 
and town affected by the law will 
make an adequate social survey. ‘City 
planning” under the law is a very hu- 
man thing; first emphasis is placed up- 
on the ordering of the municipal ac- 
tivities—public and private—so that the 
health and welfare of the individual 
citizen will be conserved. Of course 
all city planning has for its ultimate 
aim this human end. The Massachu- 
setts law makes this human end not 
only ultimate, but immediate. 

The Massachusetts Homestead Com- 
mission hopes that city planning will be 
shown to be not an indefinite program 
of vast public expenditure for civic 
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beautification, nor concerned exclusive- , 


ly with parks, boulevards, civic centers, 
beautiful pictures, attractive plans and 
theorizing, but that it is a constructive 
fundamental effort to correlate the com- 
munity’s activities so that the welfare 
of all the citizens and all the interests 
of the community will receive propor- 
tionate attention. 

The morning of the first day will be 
devoted to a conference between mem- 
bers of the Homestead Commission, of- 
ficials of the cities and towns and ex- 
perts from within and without the state. 


Then will follow open meetings devoted 
to various phases of the subject. The 
conference will conclude with a sub- 
scription banquet given by the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. At section 
meetings the technical problems which 
confront local communities will be dis- 
cussed informally. Each section will 
report to a general meeting definite 
recommendations concerning methods 
of procedure possible under the law as 
it now exists and new legislation which 
should be requested from the 1914 
Legislature. The sections include 
health, public finance, private finance, 
agriculture and public opinion. Among 
the speakers will be Chairman C, F. 
Gettemy of the Homestead Commission, 
Governor Foss, Mayor Fitzgerald, Fla- 
vel Shurtleff, John Ihlder, J. Randolph 
Coolidge, Jr., Henry Sterling, James 
Ford, Fred Brush, W. H. Allen, Elmer 
S. Forbes, Clarence Arthur Perry, F. 
H. Hankins, Frederick C. Howe, Lee 
K. Frankel and John Clair Minot. 
Warren Dunham Foster is chairman of 
the committee directing the conference. 


CRANTON’S ‘‘PATHFINDER”’ SO- 
CIAL SURVEY 


A CHANCE talk by a member of 
the Russell Sage Foundation staff to a 
group of Vassar students was carried 
home by one of them, and led last 
spring to the first steps toward a study 
of social conditions at Scranton, Pa., 
where a one-week pathfinder survey 
was made by three members of the 
Foundation’s Department of Surveys 
and Exhibits. The invitation came from 
the Civic Improvement Committee of 
the Scranton Century Club whose chair- 
man had been one of the interested Vas- 
sar students. 

Printed copies of the survey report 
are to come from the press within the 
next fortnight. It covers in rapid re- 
view outstanding facts only, and makes 
some tentative recommendations,  es- 
pecially in regard to the lines which a 
more thorough survey should follow. 
Certain big fields, such as housing, de- 
linquency and industrial conditions, are 
left almost untouched, as requiring too 
long and careful study. Others, such as 
health, recur in so many connections 
that a good insight into the situation 
is obtained. 

The Scranton survey is especially 
notable, in contrast with the birdseye 
views of various cities which have been 
made in the last few years by “social 
engineers,” in that the distinctive prob- 
lems of the city were clearly brought 
out, instead of a vague impression of 
general problems equally true of all 
cities. 

The survey recognizes assets as well 
as liabilities; among the former is 
named a vigorous population of 130,000, 
largely young people, almost a third of 
them foreign born and a much larger 
percentage of foreign parentage. The 


club of women which had enough social 
spirit to ask for the survey is another 
asset, as is the City Planning Commis- 
sion, which ~employed John Nolan to 
draw up a city plan, the Playground 
Association which recently set the pace 
for the city authorities 
A sign of 
the vitality and recuperative power of 
the city is seen in the reform of the 
school system and its release from poli- 
tical control. 


The public health problem and the 


adequacy or inadequacy of the ma- 
chinery for handling it runs through 
the report. The school system has 
excellent medical inspection, together 
with a follow-up of cases that need 
care by the District Nursing As- 
sociation. Nevertheless, the total ex- 
penditure on health per person of the 
population, is only fifteen cents as 


to follow by 
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against twice that amount in the coun- — 


try as a whole, and four times that 
amount in New York city. Scranton 
has no housing inspection, in spite of 
alley dwellings, overcrowding and dark 
rooms in the tenements and unsatisfac- 
tory sanitary conditions in the schools. 
It has insufficient plumbing and milk 
inspectors and but two sanitary inspec- 
tors, though an effort is made to make 
up for imperfect supervision of sanitary 
matters throughout the year by an an- 
nual spring cleaning, when an extra 
force is employed. The city water is 


excellent, owing to methods of purifica- 


tion installed after typhoid epidemics 
in 1906 and 1907. Sewage is good, as 
far as it goes, but quite inadequate, as 
the homes of only 50 per cent of the 
people are connected with the sewers. 
The health problem, as well as the 
safety and the flood problems of Scran- 


ton, is further complicated by the fact 


that the city is intersected by streams. 


The Bureau of Health is hampered in | 


its work not only by too small an ap- 
propriation but by lack of a good sta- 
tistical system and by the fact that it is 
under the control of another city de- 
partment. The hospital system is ade- 
quate in most respects, but makes no 
provision for contagious diseases and 


the undermanning of the health depart- 


mefit makes it impossible to supervise 
these diseases adequately in the homes. 
With the exception of the infant mor- 
tality rate, which is too high, and the 
accident mortality, which is larger than 
in Pittsburgh and almost double that of 
the United States, the death rate of 
Scranton is normal. For this the re- 
port holds a robust young population 
responsible and urges that Scranton 
take advantage of her natural oppor- 
tunities by surrounding her people with 
a thoroughly sanitary environment. 

The accident rate is largely due to 
mining, and the report notes that abso- 
lutely no study has been made of any 
aspect of work conditions in this large 
industrial town. 


\ 


Common Welfare 


The improvements recognized in the 
school system have already been noted. 
‘To assets on this side a technical high 
school can be added, but this only 
serves to call attention to lack of vo- 
cational training in the grade schools. 
Other defects in the schools are lack of 
special classes for defectives or for 
tubercular children. The study of agen- 
cies for social betterment is chaotic and 
overlapping, and with the exception of 
the playground movement none of the 
work done is constructive. No social 
settlement exists and little special work 
with immigrants appears to be done in 
this city, where a large proportion of 
the industrial workers are immigrants. 
_ It is hoped that the report will be the 
forerunner of more penetrating studies 
later. 


OF CONSUMERS’ LEAGUES 


Tue second International Confer- 
ence of Consumers’ Leagues met in 
Antwerp, Belgium, on September 26, 
27, 28, and voted to create a permanent 
International Confederation of Consum- 
ers’ Leagues. The preliminary work 
of organization was confided to the 
‘newest national league, that of Bel- 
-gium, whose secretary is Mme. Bel- 
paire, 11 rue de Bom, Antwerp. 
Delegates were present from 
rance, Germany, England, Switzer- 
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land, Belgium and America; and sym- 
pathizers came from Holland, Spain 
and Italy where there are, as yet, no 
leagues actively at work. 

The two subjects of most burning 
interest were home work and minimum 
wages. In the brief space of five years, 
since the first international conference, 
at Geneva in 1908, a long stride has 
been made from theory and prophecy 
on the subject of minimum wage legis- 
lation, to reports of practical experi- 
ence. In America the first official wage 
determination by a_ state commission 
was promulgated in Oregon during the 
closing week of July, 1913. In Eng- 
land, the earliest wage determinations 
date back to 1910 and the scope of the 
first law (1909) has been twice con- 
siderably extended. 

A most active participant in the con- 
ference was Anthony Neuckens, secre- 
tary of the International Office of 
Homework, with headquarters in the 
Hotel de Ville, Brussels. Nineteen na- 
tions participated in the last meeting, 
and M. Neuckens reported that the of- 
fice is committed to promoting minimum 
wage legislation as the most hopeful 
method of dealing with homework. 

Characteristically European was the 
contribution of 35,000 francs by the 
Belgian government to the Consumers’ 
League of Belgium to enable it to pre- 
pare an exposition of homework in 
Antwerp in connection with the Inter- 
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national Conference of Consumers’ 
Leagues. 

The presiding officer of the second 
international conference at Antwerp, as 
of the first, at Geneva, was M. de 
Morsier of Geneva. The American 
delegates, on both occasions were Mrs. 
Frederick Nathan, vice-president; Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, secretary, of the Na- 
tional Consumers’ League, and Mr. 


Nathan. 


HE EFFICIENCY WAY IN A 
WESTERN STORE 


The last word in novelties even for a 
department store, was laid face up on the 
counter when a “scientific manager” en- 
gaged by a progressive store in Los 
Angeles discussed with employes the 
connection between high wages and a 
higher standard of living, declared “that 
an eight-hour law gives us_ better 
mothers,’ and spoke publicly on the 
“growth of labor unions in their at- 
tempts to secure for their members 
greater comforts through greater earn- 
ings.” Yet these are the activities of 
J. W. Amrath, an “efficiency engineer” 
who believes that the best interests of 
employer and employe as well as “better 
value and service to the public” can be 
secured only through steady develop- 
ment of the “human factor.” In other 
words, he assumes that by the cultiva- 
tion of intelligence, employes will de- 
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mand higher standards and: will, there- 
fore, train themselves to be capable of 
higher earnings. On the degree of use 
which the employer makes of this in- 
creased intelligence will depend the suc- 
cess of the business. 

Mr. Amrath does not minimize the 
necessity of sanitary surroundings, 
short hours and a living wage, of the 
leisure and opportunity essential to self- 
development. During the past year he 
has supervised the expenditure of ap- 
proximately $40,000 on improvements 
for the department store of Jacoby 
Brothers in Los Angeles. He has pro- 
cured cleaner and safer working con- 
ditions, he has planned lunch, rest and 
library rooms for employes, and he is 
arranging a schedule of compensation 
which fixes a fair minimum wage and 
makes increases automatically commen- 
surate to individual and collective effort. 

Most welfare projects stop compla- 
cently at this point, but Mr. Amrath 
regards the material change simply as 
the proper equipment with which to be- 
gin his task. This $40,000 has been in- 
vested in betterments to the house, in- 
stead of being paid out in dividends, 
in order to help the employes to help 
themselves. Consequently a good meas- 
ure of energy has been expended in 
stimulating interest not alone in mat- 
ters pertaining to salesmanship, but in 
questions of wide social import. Inef- 
ficiency, claims this engineer, often 
arises from lack of understanding of 
the inter-relation of activities and from 
isolating the routine of store life from 
home, community, and national life. 


HE clerk at the cotton goods coun- 

ter, for example, will be more intel- 
ligent and accordingly more efficient 
when he understands not only the grades 
of stock on the shelves, but learns as 
well whether childhood is exploited to 
prepare the stock and comprehends the 
public menace of cheap, unskilled labor. 
While, therefore, an ingenious scheme 
of “inspection tours’ is making the staff 
familiar with the various features and 
departments of the house, the weekly 
lectures of the efficiency engineer are 
trips abroad to introduce the workers 
to the social and industrial problems 
affecting every wage earner. 

In a year of such scientific manage- 
ment, the members of the firm have 
been persuaded that a little knowledge 
is not only not a dangerous thing, but 
actually a valuable asset which can be 
used in the best interests of the house. 
On the other hand, the lazy and the 
stupid have been weeded out from the 
ranks of employes and at every counter 
earnest, ambitious workers offer their 
best service to the public. They are 
ready and competent to match colors 
and offer shopping suggestions, but bet- 
ter still they are thinking independent- 
ly*and- are conscious of their needs and 
of their obstacles. Perhaps it is unfair 


to judge a man by his books and per- 
haps THE Survey is a partial critic, 
but it is at least interesting to know 
that of the Jacoby employes five are 
subscribers to THE SURVEY. 


ACING PROBLEMS OF IMMIGRA- 
TION IN CANADA 


Witt Canada use foresight and 
be forehanded in dealing with prob- 
lems of immigration and industry? 
This big question mark was raised in 
Winnipeg last month when the Four- 
teenth Canadian Conference of Chari- 


ties and Corrections gave a fresh im- 


petus to social work in Canada. 

The very growth of the city which 
played host to the conference gave point 
and challenge to the question. Winni- 
peg is now a city of 200,000; forty 
years ago it had only 10,000 people. It 
was only -two years ago that the Can- 
adian conference received its first dele- 
gates from west of the Great Lakes, and 
these came from Winnipeg. This year, 
with Winnipeg appropriately chosen as 
the place for the first conference held 
west of the Great Lakes, the people of 
the city came in such numbers to the 
meeting that many had to be turned 
away. One audience had to be accom- 
modated in a large convention hall 
loaned for the evening by the courtesy 
of another convention, the Hotel Keep- 
ers’ Association of the Dominion, 
which adjourned to the smaller hall 
reserved for the conference. A local 
social worker hailed the occasion as the 
awakening of Winnipeg’s hitherto dor- 
mant social conscience. The rousing 
stimulus given to social work in Can- 
ada must have been gratifying to J. J. 
Kelso of Toronto, president of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society of Ontario, the 
founder of the conference. 

How Canada has failed to assimilate 
its Slavic immigrants, who are coming 
in far greater numbers in proportion to 
population than they ever came into 
the United States, was vividly pointed 
out by W. W. Lee, immigration secre- 
tary for the Dominion Y. M. C. A. 
Council and Miss E. B. Neufeld of the 
Central Neighborhood House, Toronto. 
J. S. Woodsworth, secretary of the 
Canadian Welfare League, showed how 
serious an industrial and social condi- 
tion is arising when he gave evidence 
that even in Winnipeg with all its rapid 
development, the average income of an 
unskilled laborer is but $600 a year, 
while $1,200 a year is the least income 
on which a man can decently support a 
wife and three children. 

Another address which bore signific- 
antly on industrial problems was by 
William Leiserson, superintendent of 
the Wisconsin Free Employment Bu- 
reau, who discussed the reasons why 
state employment bureaus usually fail 
to compete successfully with private 
bureaus and outlined practical plans of 
organization whereby they may con- 


tribute effectively toward the solution of 


the unemployment problem and the ra-— 


tional distribution of workers. He de- 
clared that private agencies conducted 
for gain will never accomplish anything 
along these broad lines. 

Tactful but none the less important 
warning 


. 
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that Canada must grapple 


early with social problems or suffer the - 


evils which have assumed such large 


proportions in the United States, was 


brought to the conference by Owen R. 
Lovejoy, secretary of the National 
Child Labor Committee who, at the 


banquet, responded to the toast The. 


United” States. A stirring appeal to’ 
the religious impulse was made by Rev. 
J. W. MacMillan of Halifax, who urged 


j 


; 


that the church must recognize in evil 


social conditions Sins of Society far 


more dangerous than  race-track bet- 
ting. 

Rural depopulation, its causes and 
effects, development of neighborhood 


social life, and housing conditions, were 
among the subjects discussed. The ex- 


tent of the problem of the feeble-mind- 


ed in Canada was revealed by Dr. 
Helen. MacMurchy of Toronto. W. J. 
Hanna, provincial secretary for On- 
tario, and Rev. W. B. Findlay, super- 
intendent of the Toronto City Prison 


Farm, told of the results under the On- | 


tario system designed to reform instead 
of punish misdemeanants and criminals. 


NEW, NOT OLD, WIVES 


AccorDING to the National De- 
sertion Bureau which is carrying on a 
campaign for the constitutional amend- 
ment recently introduced into congress, 
which would make federal legislation 
on divorce possible, scores of deserted 
women are divorced each day without 
any knowledge on their part, of the 
proceedings instituted against them in 
another state. How many of these 
women and their children, left desti- 
tute, fall a burden upon organized 
charity, upon the hospitality of rela- 
tives or friends it is impossible to esti- 
mate. 

Here is a story told to the bureau: 
“My husband left me eight years ago 
at Kishineff, Russia. He wrote me for 
a few years, then stopped. I gathered 
enough savings through unceasing ef- 
fort during the past five years to come 
here, only to discover that my husband 
had secured a divorce at Cleveland, re- 
married and is living happily with his 
new wife and children at New Britain, 
Conn. Two of our four children were 
slaughtered in the massacre of Kiev, 
Russia, in 1905. The rest of us were 
here helpless.” 

This case involved technicalities of 
the law impossible to surmount, for un- 
der the “full faith and credit” clause in 
the United States Constitution, Con- 
necticut, together with the vast major- 


Sew, DIVORCE LAWS PROTECT 


Common Welfare 


ity of the other states in the union, 
recognizes a decree of divorce as valid, 
even though it is obtained by service 
through publication without the wife 
knowing of the complaint. In the case 
of Parish vs. Parish, 9 Ohio Rep. 534, 
the Ohio courts stated that “this statu- 
tory provision is nothing more than a 
legislative recognition of the principle 
of public policy which has been re- 
peatedly confirmed by the courts, that 
‘a judgment or decree which affects di- 
‘rectly the status of married persons by 
\sundering the matrimonial tie and there- 
‘by enabling them to contract new ma- 
trimonial relations with other innocent 
persons, should never be re-opened. 
‘Such a course would endanger the peace 
and good order of society, and the hap- 
piness and well-being of those who, in- 
‘nocently relying upon the stability of a 
decree of a court of competent juris- 
diction, have formed a connection with 
the person who wrongfully, perhaps, 
‘procured its promulgation.” 

The little Russian family, too, have 
suffered innocently, but society and the 
)law can do nothing for them. The hap- 
piness and good name of the new wife 
are protected, but not of the old. 


IFE AND LABOR OF CHINESE 
RICKSHAW COOLIES ' 


The Peking Students Social Service 
Club, which was established last Octo- 
ber, recently investigated the condition 
of the rickshaw coolie in that city. 
The results are summarized by J. S. 
| Burgess of the Peking Y. M. C. A. in 
‘the Peking Daily News. Though the 
number of men whose condition inves- 
‘tigated is small, sixteen in all, and the 
results gained can not be said to be of 
great importance from a scientific point 
of view, they make clear the need of a 
more careful and thorough study. 
"The men studied were from 15 to 58 
years of age, the average 25 years. 
Half of them were married and had 
one, two or three children. Their liv- 
ing conditions were crude, haif ihe 
“number living in one-room huis. In 
some cases the two parcuts, wife and 
two or three children all lived in one 
room 8 or 9 feet square. In one fam- 
ily the old grandfather died and the 
rickshaw coolie having no money to 
buy a coffin, the body laid for days in 
the home. The children were terribly 
frightened and the man had to beg the 
money to buy a rude box in which to 
put the decayed remains of his father. 
A few weeks later the thatch top of 
the mud-house fell in and the whole 
_ family was left homeless in the middle 
of winter. 

All the coolies investigated rented 
their rickshaws from the “rickshaw 
yards” and four of them slept in these 
places. A big problem for the coolie 
_in winter is “where can I stand in a 
‘covered and warm place when off duty 


and yet get some business?” Three of 
the sixteen had some place where they 
could get a little warmth, the other 
thirteen spent all their business hours 
on the street. 

The average rent of the iron-tired 
rickshaw is 10 coppers:a day, ranging 
from 6 to 14 coppers. The average 
income is 38 coppers a day, ranging 
from Z5 to 46 coppers. This leaves an 
average net income of 28 coppers per 
day. The average number of persons 
dependent on 13 of the 16 persons was 
3. This would mean that the 28 coppers 
would be divided by four, leaving six 
and one-half coppers per person. This, 
however, must be reduced considerably, 
probably to 4 or 5 coppers for all but 
the runner, because a great deal more 
nourishing food is required by the 
coolie who pulls the rickshaw than by 
almost any other sort of unskilled 
labofer. Unless he is fairly well nour- 
ished it is impossible for a coolie to 
run. All repairs, breakage, etc., on the 
rickshaw must be paid by the renter. 
Besides this, two or three times the 
average number of shoes and stockings 
are required by a coolie, as constant run- 
ning soon wears through the thin shoe. 

Eleven of the sixteen coolies said 
they had gone without food for lack of 
money. Eleven of the sixteen stated 
that expenses, notably for food, had 
greatly increased in the last year. Eight 
were in the habit of pawning goods. 
Six had no property except their bed- 
ding. The health of the coolies inves- 
tigated was in most cases fairly good. 
Of the five who had not been vaccina- 
ted all had had smallpox. The rest had 
not.’ 

As to recreation or amusement, they 
had practically none. When asked what 
they would de if they had a day off 
with no duties, they invariably said “go 
home and sleep” or “go home and do 


nothing.’ Doubtless’ this is on the 
principle that to go out is to spend 
money. 


Regarding education, some remark- 
able facts were found. Seven of the 
16 men had studied Chinese, one or 
two having read extensively in the 
classics and using a good grade of 
Chinese in their speech. Literature in 
easy Chinese would be understood by 
a good proportion of the rickshaw cool- 
ies and in every group of rickshaw men 
probably some could pass on to the 
others the information gathered in easy 
pamphlets. They are not a hopelessly 
ignorant group of men. Only three of 


the sixteen had, however, ever attend- 


ed the public lecture halls supplied by 
the local Board of Education. Six could 
write Chinese characters. These men, 
although citizens of the republic, know 
nothing of the meaning of the new age. 
When asked, “What is the meaning of 
the republic?” the opinion of most of 
them was that there had been no 
change, except an increase in their ex- 
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penses. Others were under the impres- 
sion that Yuan Shikai is now emperor. 


HURCH COMMISSION TO FUR- 
THER SOCIAL LEGISLATION 


The Commission on the Church 
and Social Service of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches has appointed a Com- 
mittee on Legislation. Its function is to 
make a comprehensive inquiry concern- 
ing social and humanitarian measures 
which are to be introduced in all state 
legislatures, to collate the information 
thus obtained, and to report such in- 
formation, with recommendations, to 
the Federal Council. The council will 
then enlist in each state the ictive sup- 
port of church and _ social organiza-~ 
tions in behalf of the measures. 

The chairman of the new committee 
is William B. Patterson, secretary of 
the Commission on Social Service of 
the Philadelphia Federation of Church- 
es, Empire Building, Philadelphia. 
With him is associated the Rev. Samuel 
Zane Batten, secretary of Social Servy- 
ice and Brotherhood of the Baptist 


Northern Convention, 1701 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. 
Mr. Patterson requests that all or- 


ganizations and persons who contem- 
plate introducing social measures in 
legislatures, should communicate with 
him. 


ISITING TEACHERS FOR UN- 
GRADED CLASSES 


Tuis fall two visiting teach- 
ers, who were appointed by the New 
York Board of Education recently, be- 
gan work in the Department of Un- 
graded Classes. This employment of 
visiting teachers for ungraded classes 
is one of the most important steps to- 
ward socializing the public schools that 
has ever been undertaken by a board of 
education. 

Last year a field worker was supplied 
the Department of Ungraded Classes in 
New York City by the Public Educa- 
tion Association. Many children who 
appeared to be hopelessly defective 
were taken by this visitor to hospitals 
or clinics where they were examined 
and found to be more normal than at 
first supposed. Others who were re- 
garded by teachers as unruly and diffi- 
cult were found to be handicapped by 
some slight physical trouble which 
might easily be remedied. In cases 
where the pupil was clearly unequal 
to the task of grappling with public 
education the investigator attempted to 
explain the situation to the family and 
to have the child placed in an institu- 
tion where it could be taught and cared 
for. 

Since the regular teachers are far too 
busy meeting immediate needs, both 
educational and physical, of these sub- 
normal children, it is impracticable for 
them to spend additional time gather- 
ing information about them from their 
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homes. The effective results attained 
within a year by the investigator of the 
Public Education Association have con- 
vinced the Board of Education of the 
necessity of securing a separate staff of 
workers to correlate the school life of 
the child with its home life. So far 
as is known this is the first time that 
an appropriation has beén made by a 
school system for such a purpose. 

One of the visiting teachers recently 
appointed, Dorothy Brown, is a gradu- 


ate of the Presbyterian and Sloan Ma- 
ternity Hospitals, and has been employ- 
ed both as a visiting nurse and a school 
nurse. She has also made a special 
neighborhood study of infant mortality. 

The other appointee, Julia Culp, is a 
graduate of the Kindergarten College. 
She has done social work in connection 
with city institutions, as an agent of the 
Charity Organization Society and has 
has also been engaged in kindergarten 
and social work outside of New York. 


INDUSTRY—BY A. F, CORBIN 


(ixousre PREACHING FROM THE BUREAU OF PLANT 


IMAGINE the dignified Corbin 
astride a bicycle toiling up the hills 
over the old back road from the 


modest city of Cortland and its State 
Normal School to this little village on 
the banks of the Tioughenoga on a bright 
Sunday morning in summer. 

Since definitely deciding to transfer 
my allegiance from the bright-eyed boys 
of the East Side’to the equally interest- 
ing boys of the rural village I have 
found especial joy in the newly awak- 
ened co-operative spirit and enthusiasm 
of the countryside. 

I look out from Elder Bradford’s 
study under the belfry and near the 
gallery pews on the quiet churchyard 
undisturbed by playground campaigns or 
Wall street bustle. I am informed that 
this building was erected over one hun- 
dred years ago, the first church build- 
ing in the county, though not always 
under the domain of the Cortland Bap- 
tist Association, and that the county 
association has contributed an average 
of $1,000 a year to benevolences since 
1811. 

And now with the state roads and the 
automobiles, the Lackawanna Railroad 
and the Pullmans all within sight of 
this quiet retreat almost forgotten 
among the hills, we are today witness- 
ing the transformation of the rural 
church, the very latest idea of the so- 
cial reformer. 

The choir master on learning that I 
wished to take notes in the study dur- 
ing the service brings me the Pente- 
costal hymnal—the duet his soloists have 
been preparing—tells of the Sunday 
school which is steadily advancing from 
a membership of eleven one year ago 
to thirty-five, the present enrollment, 
and of the new spirit which induced 
the church after the quiet of Memorial 
Day to unite in securing the new 
county agent of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry at Washington, E. H. Forre- 
stall, to occupy the pulpit which is still 
draped with flags and festoons of ap- 
ple and pear blossoms. 

While the last bell is tolling a normal 
student starts up a stirring yet dignified 
march on the piano, and the little 
church rapidly fills with prosperous 
farmers, their wives and children who 
have come by automobile, by milk 


-disobeying the laws of health. 


wagon or by top buggy. The Doxology- 


is announced. We hear the vigorous 
male voices led by the penetrating ten- 
ors. -The quiet voice of the elder in- 
voking divine aid. The-choir leads in 
the rousing chorus “God is. for us. Who 
can be against us!” 

Romans XIV. is read antiphonally 
“For none of us liveth to himself.” 
RAD. “Let us therefore seek after 
the things which make for peace, and 
things wherewith one may edify an- 
other.” The kindly elder prays for 
blessings upon the county agent, and 
later announces that Mr. Bob will be 
given by the Y. P. B. of Cortland in the 
local school house and that an ice 
cream social will be held on the lawn 
during the week. 

Two Pentecostal hymns follow which 
convince the writer that ‘the apostolic 
spirit is still alive but made him wish 
that Professor Patten, Dean Bailey and 
Rose Morgan would soon publish a 
new book of hymns. 

The New York bookkeeper from the 
Peck Dairy sings: “Jesus Saviour pilot 
me” as we might expect from a thor- 
oughly trained musician. The Elder 
announces as an additional treat Mr. 
Forrestall, who will be glad to come 
to any farmer when invited, and who 
has the happy faculty of combining 
the service of the Master with the 
service of his fellowmen. 

Mr. Forrestall speaks on the text 
“For none of us liveth unto himself,” 
showing that obeying the laws of God 
is in reality co-operation with Nature. 

Of late years we have forgotten our 
duties to God’ We have sacrificed our 


church. The Patrons of Husbandry 
was founded to make up for a 
real community need. This society 


was founded on the biblical teaching 
“Tf thine enemy hunger feed him . . 
No man liveth unto himself 
Above all practice charity, temperance, 
brotherly love.” 

The second part of the address dwelt 
on climatic conditions as illustrating 
the difficulties encountered in trying to 
work against Nature’s laws. Mr. For- 
restall spoke also of the evils which 
result from  unhygienic living and 
Why 
then could we not obey all of God’s 
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laws as we follow the law of supply 
and demand? He spoke of the duty of 
spraying apple orchards, thus aiding 
nature to produce a bountiful crop. 
The men are advised to adopt the 
spirit of co-operation in church mat- 
ters, to help the elder in the Sunday 


. school rather than to stand on the cor- 


ners after church and thus encourage 
their boys to slight the study of the 
Word. 

The owner of a farm of moderate 
size, the speaker -said, should. be able 
to make enough to give his family a 
good living income, and should be able 
to save money. There should be no 
saloons. “The people should be united 


always for the common good. They 
should encourage interschool sports 
and games. All work and no play is 


equally disastrous to young and old. 

The individual farmer is the key to 
the situation. Through him we must 
build up the various institutions of 
mankind—scientific research, education 
of all, co-operation. Once we are able 
to turn the key to the situation we can 
unlock the treasure house of Nature. 

We are already interesting the state, 
the school and the church and volunteer 
organizations. The state analyzes and 
standardizes our fertilizers. The school 
in the country is turning more to the 
study of nature and elementary agricul- 
ture. The teachers are teaching the 
beauties of farm life from proper text 
books, and not holding up always the 
glories of the cities. We now need for 
Cortland County a complete system of 
agricultural schools that farming may 
be taught in its relation to science and 
business. 

The country churches are small; their 
resources are small. Sectarianism makes 
it hard for so many to exist. What a 
splendid opportunity for one united 
church in each community, with the aim 
not only of saving the individual soul 
but of bettering conditions. 

We may have a financially prosperous 
agricultural community, and yet not have 
good churches. What a rare opportunity 
is this for the young pastor who is in 
sympathy with rural life and knows agri- 
culture. To him we must look for the 
prosperous church in the country. 

Real rural progress, however, does not 
mean the success of particular organiza- 
tions or individuals, but the harmonious 
development of all—the utilization of all 
societies. Some grangers feel that the 
responsibility of community life lies 
with them. Some pastors feel grave re- 
sponsibilities. All must realize that 
rural progress means united co-operation 
—working together—that “No man 
liveth to himself alone.” 

Verily here ended a most impressive 
sermon. The elder adjourned the meet- 
ing for thirty minutes to allow the chil- 
dren to decorate the graves. America 
was sung, and I was left to pedal home 
and ponder. 


CIVICS 


5 SMALL CITY’S TAKING ITS OWN INVENTORY 


Nosmacecn SURVEYED — THE °*SIGNIFICANCE OF A 


WHEN the social survey of 
Newburgh, N. Y., was completed, the 
findings were presented to the people 
of the city in the two dailies and each 
published a cartoon. 

‘One represented Father Newburgh 
watching the departure of the surveyor. 
The old colonial gentleman, bespattered 
with mud, held in his hand a paper la- 
beled “character” with a black daub up- 
on its surface. With an expression of 
bewilderment he was represented as 
saying, “And to think I paid him for 
it!” 

The other cartoon represented a citi- 
zen looking at the exhibit of survey 
findings across the front of which was 
shown a large arrow pointing to civic 
progress. It was labeled, ‘That doesn’t 
look like a hammer to me”. 

The two pictures give the contending 
views of two groups of Newburgh’s 
citizens which clashed when two prom- 
inent merchants summarily removed the 
survey exhibit from their store win- 
dows. This incident and the Newburgh 
survey are particularly interesting 
since in every city are to be found 
these same, two groups—the element 
which would suppress knowledge of the 
city’s weaknesses for fear of injuring 
her reputation, and the element which 
is willing to face the facts as a means 
to sound civic advance. 


In the Early Days 


Situated on the west shore of the 
Hudson river fifty-seven miles above 
New York city, Newburgh has had un- 
usual opportunities to witness pioneer 
movements. In the early days Henry 
Hudson is said to have stood upon the 
Site of the city and called it “a pleas- 
ant place to build a town on”. A cen- 
tury later a band of Palatines, driven 
from their homes on the Rhine by re- 
ligious persecution, translated Hudson’s 
Suggestion into action, and began to 
build a town. During the revolution 
Washington made the city his headquar- 
ters for a year and a half, and it was 
from Newburgh that his army was dis- 
banded. Only a few decades later Rob- 
ert Fulton steamed up the river before 
Newburgh on. the trip that demonstrat- 
ed the practicability of steam-propelled 
ships. 

_ “These events”, the Newburgh survey 
Teport points out, “mark high places in 
the drama of American growth. They 


rst hand contact with the very fore- 
ont of activity in exploration, inven- 
, religious pioneering and military 
ievements which Newburgh has en- 
oyed. In the present decade of ex- 
oration into social and living condi- 
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also show the unusual advantages for 


tions, of pioneering in. a movement 
which places increased emphasis upon 
the welfare of the common everyday 
man and woman, of invention of agen- 
cies for human advance, and of con- 
structive planning for civic progress— 
in such a decade there is something 
peculiarly fitting in Newburgh’s being 
among the first dozen or twenty cities 
to be ‘social-surveyed, and in’ its be- 
ing one of a smaller number to start the 
project itself.” 

“The last point,’ says the report, 
“deserves repeating. The Newburgh 
survey was started by Newburgh peo- 
ple. Outside co-operation was secured, 
to be sure; but the call for it came from 
within. Although a few were like that 
earlier group who feared the steamboat 
as a smoke-belching engine of destruc- 
tion, and looked askance at the survey, 
a large group of representative citizens 
who were willing to face straight facts 
for the sake of advancing fundamental 
things in the city, backed it morally and 
financially from the very start. They 
appreciated that Newburgh is different 
from many other cities, not in hav- 
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ing civic shortcomings, but 
willing to scrutinize them.” 

In several particulars the survey of 
this Hudson river town was significant. 
The initiative, as above stated, came 
entirely from Newburgh citizens. It 
was financed largely through local con- 
tributions. It had broad local backing. 


in being 


The Citizens’ Committee 


On the Committee of Fifty behind it 
were representatives appointed by the 
Chamber of Commerce, Merchants’ As- 
sociation, Central Labor Union, Minis- 
terial Association and Associated Char- 
ities. In the investigations specialists 
in different fields were drawn from 
various organizations and places. It 
was not only an efficiency survey of 
city government but included also stud- 
ies of other phases of community life. 
It demonstrated that smaller cities as 
well as large ones can profit by surveys. 
Newburgh’s population is somewhat 
over 25,000. 

The subjects covered by the survey 
and the persons making the investiga- 
tions were: public schools, Franklin 
Zeiger and Zenas L. Potter; public 
health, Franz Schneider, Jr., sanitari- 
an of the Department of Surveys and 
Exhibits of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion; housing, Amy Woods, secretary 
of the Newburgh Associated Charities; 
public library, Frederick W. Jenkins, 
librarian of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion; charities, Margaret F. Byington, 
associate director of the Charity Organ- 
ization Department, Russell Sage Foun- 
dation; and municipal administration, 
D. O. Decker. Delinquency, recreation 
and industrial conditions were studied 
by Zenas L. Potter who was also direc- 
tor of field work. In the industrial in- 
vestigation he had the help of Edward 
F. Brown, of the National Child Labor 
Committee, who investigated working 
children of the city. 

The surveyors found much to com- 
mend in the city: an unusually attrac- 
tive site, few tenements, a clean jail and 
lock-up and the beginnings of a proba- 
tion system, much provision for chari- 
table assistance, diversified industries, 
good natural and generally wholesome 
commercial amusements, a splendid new 
Y. M. C. A., one unusually fine school 
building and a city stirring with new 
civic enthusiasm. 

And they also pointed out opportuni- 
ties for improvement: reorganization 
of financial methods, a housing code, 
better financed and _ better organized 
health work, more emphasis on reform- 
ation, less upon humiliation of prison- 
ers, the employment of a paid probation 
officer, more investigation and further 
co-operation in charity work with em- 
phasis on prevention of dependency and 
family rehabilitation rather than on the 
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giving of alms, permanent public play- 
grounds and recreational use of school 
buildings, better enforcement of child 
labor laws and a better understanding 
of the wage problem, better physical 
conditions in older school buildings, bet- 
ter provision for securing teaching ef- 
ficiency, provision for abnormal chil- 
dren and more attention to physical 
training. 

One who reads the hundred page 
pamphlet containing the reports of the 
investigations, each crowded with con- 
crete suggestions without one instance 
of personal or bitter criticism, can not 
fail to be impressed with the fact that 
the undertaking was not destructive but 
wholly constructive in character. 

The Department of Surveys and Ex- 
hibits of the Russell Sage Foundation 
preaches, as one of its cardinal doc- 
trines, that half the value of an inves- 
tigation lies in getting its findings be- 
fore the people. In Newburgh four 
methods to this end were adopted. An 
exhibit was shown in the windows of 
two down-town stores in which forty 
charts, diagrams and cartoons were pre- 
sented, showing findings and pointing 
out city needs; a public mass meeting 
was held, at which the surveyors ren- 
dered summarized reports; the local 
press carried survey material very ful- 
ly; and now the reports have been pub- 
lished in full for free distribution 


among Newburgh people. 
Opposition to the survey developed 


_ AN HOUR A DAY FOR NEWBURGHS HEALTH 


Newburghs health officer devotes one hour aday to guard the health of 29,000 people 
What He Does in One Hour A Day 
FS, [Examine children for labor certificates 
\\ 2-Take charge of insane persons pending commitment 
4) 3 Examine bacteriological specimens for diptheriaand tuberalosis 
7 4-Give attention to complaints 
5 Supervise the work of the department 
What An Eight-Hour-a-Day Health Officer Would Do 
Sim |-Doallof the above and have time todo it better 
@ 2- Supervise his subordinates 
My 3-Study health conditions 
’ 4-Organize campaigns against disease 


Wi i wee: pay fora full-time health officer? 


BY WAY OF CONTRAST, THE NEW AND THE OLD 


Down modern Ann Street, with its unsightly garbage cans, and Washington’s historic headquarters, 
where 26,000 visitors registered last year. 


most keenly when the exhibit was pre- 
sented, and was led by members of the 
Board of Education. This board has 
early assumed a hostile attitude toward 
the survey in refusing to meet the sur- 
veyors to go over their school report, 
but they nevertheless published part of 


it in. the newspapers, together with 
their answers, before it was officially 
given out. That the board exerted 


great influence, with assistance from 
other sources will be realized from the 
fact that both the business men in whose 
store windows the exhibit appeared, 
were members of the survey Committee 
of Fifty and that one was chairman of 
the committee. The exhibit was instal- 
led one Wednesday morning and was to 
remain in place until Friday night. 
Wednesday afternoon and Thursday it 
was reviewed by hundreds of citizens. 
On Thursday night it was entirely re- 
moved and on Friday morning less dan- 
gerous shirts, dresses and other wear- 
ing apparel were in their customary 
place. Not a single fact in the exhibit 
was controverted, so that the opposition 
was due, not to any misrepresentation 
of conditions, but to a dislike to having 
the facts known. 

Removal of the exhibit, however, 
only served to whet public interest in 
the undertaking. . The’ mass meeting 
held the day after its withdrawal was 
well attended and the surveyors’ re- 
ports. were enthusiastically received. 
Although Frederick Stern resigned as 
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chairman of the survey committee be- 
cause, as he said, “of the adverse criti- 
cism to which I have been subjected,” 
other prominent and influential citizens, 
among them David Jagger, Judge Peter 
Cantline, Amy Woods, Francis J. Gor- 
man, Dr. Frank Jacobson, Mary Ma- 
loney, John H. Quinlan, F. Elwood 
Tucker, H. A. Daniel, Thaddeus Beale, 
William Vanamee, the Rev. Alfred J. 
Wilson and Graham Witschief, stood 
by their guns and will have much to do 
in the future with the carrying out of 
some of the suggestions which the so- 
cial surveyors made. 

The survey of Newburgh has accom- 
plished two definite things: it has pro- 
vided an educational force and has help- 
ed to arouse new public interest in 
civic affairs; and it has supplied the 
city with a comprehensive, unified and 
carefully worked out program for civic 
advance. ; 

Only the future will reveal what the 
ultimate results of this stimulated and 
educated public opinion acting upon this 
program will be. But although the sur- 
vey reports are less than two months 
old, extensive improvements are al- 
ready being made in the city water sup- 
ply. So, too, the Board of Education 
is asking for $15,000 increase in its 
appropriation, laying emphasis upon the 
fact that this is not a result of the sur- 
vey. However that may be, the temper 
of the city is certainly more favorable 
toward granting its request than if no 
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“ TWO CHARTS FROM THE REPORT OF THE NEWBURGH, N. Y., SURVEY. 


p) 
survey had been made. Improved me- 
_thods in probation work are being tried 
out and, as this is written, a movement 
a milk station under the Board of 
Health is coming to a head. 
In Newburgh, as in any city, those 
who expect the survey itself to accom- 
plish immediate and_ revolutionary 
changes will be disappointed. The sur- 
_veyors ‘did not themselves make 
changes; they only showed needs and 
2 out means for meeting them. 
The power to make changes lies with 
“focal citizens and it is follow-up work 
that makes a survey effective. 
__Newburgh is responding well in this 
direction. Individuals and organiza- 
“tions are taking up different survey sug- 
_ gestions as their tasks. Mayor Corwin 
‘and the water board have made im- 
provement of the water supply their 
duty. The Associated Charities and 
Dr. Vanamee have taken up the estab- 
lishing of a milk station. Leaders in 
‘the Ministerial Association have shown 
interest in securing for the city.a paid 
probation officer. 
Clearly, a social survey, if it does not 
itself make changes in a city’s life, is a 
stimulus to progressive civic endeavor. 
_ Usually there are some conditions in 
every city which cannot stand the light 
of day. Publicity aione will force im- 
_ provement, and the changes which take 
place may be traced quite definitely to 
their source. This was the case 
with Newburgh’s water supply. No 
survey finding aroused more opposition 
than that which showed Newburgh’s 
typhoid death rate to be more than 
twice that of the whole state, and which 
‘suggested the water supply as the cause. 
It even kindled the ire of Mayor John 
-B. Corwin, who had not before been 


, 


_ With Dr. Talcott O. Vanamee, health 
officer, the Mayor inspected the water- 
shed himself. He came back convinced 
that need for improvement was press- 
ing, and through his initiative, exten- 
ive plans have been put on foot which, 
‘if carried to fruition, will guarantee 
Newburgh an uncontaminated water 
supply, will save lives, and will protect 
city from like criticism in the fu- 


_ The history of Newburgh’s typhoid 
ter-supply problem holds valuable 
westions’ for every city. For sever- 
years before the survey was made, 
New York State Health Depart- 
ent, in its annual reports, called atten- 
to Newburgh’s high typhoid death 
e as a matter for concern. But the 
ormation was not spread beyond the 
jorts and this important knowledge 
s not driven home to the people of 
city. 
So, too, the need for better guarding 
i the water supply had received at- 
tention. When he first came into office 
as health officer, Dr. Vanamee called 
attention to the matter through the 
ress, but was promptly quieted by per- 
who feared it “would hurt the 
The result was that the water 
ot improved and lives were need- 


when the ordinary citizen learn- 
Newburgh was a “typhoid city,” 
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WAGE-EARNERS COTTAGES IN A HUNGARIAN 


Each family has a separate entrance but a blank wall through the 
divides the structure into a ‘series of back to back apartments. 


and that his life and the lives of his 
dear ones might be in danger, action 
was not delayed. Knowledge about 
the water supply will not need to be 
suppressed in the future. 

Is it worth while for a city to face 
the facts? Newburgh has answered the 
question affirmatively. Many other 
cities are giving the same reply. In 
every city, as in Newburgh, there are 
those who fear the facts and prefer to 
progress with tranquility. But in many 


ORKINGMEN’S HOMES IN HUNGARY AND 
AMERICA—BY JOHN IHLDER, 


Huwneary has been reckoned, 
until the past few years, as a country 
of one industry, agriculture. Only re- 
cently has it begun to claim a place 
among manufacturing nations and to 
realize that the factories which bring to 
a people wealth, bring also social prob- 
lems. So Hungary is sending out inves- 
tigators to learn how other nations have 
sought to solve the problems with which 
it is confronted. 

Bartholomew Nemenyi of Budapest is 
now in the United States studying our 
efforts to improve the housing of wage- 
earners in industrial cities. Dr. Ne- 
menyi is the author of a book on Hun- 
garian emigration to America and has 
published several other studies dealing 
more or less directly with economic 
conditions in this country. His present 
trip is due to the determination ‘of the 
Hungarian minister of commerce, Ba- 
ron J. Harkanyi, to deal with the hous- 
ing question in the most effective way. 

Dr. Nemenyi says that the Hungari- 
ans believe that we have made great 
progress in this respect, and his stay 
in New York has served to strengthen 
that belief. Under the guidance of in- 
spectors of the Tenement House De- 
partment, he has visited the lower East 
Side, scene of most American slum 


VILLAGE 
center 


cities a larger group is asking that facts 
regarding community life be accurate- 
ly gathered, intelligently interpreted, 
and that a comprehensive and unified 
program for civic progress be formu- 
lated. It is encouraging to note that in 
this latter group are to be found men 
and women of large means and abilities 
—successful manufacturers, merchants, 
labor leaders, professional men, and 
prominent church and social workers. 


IN 


NATIONAL HOUSING ASS’N 


stories; Brooklyn, which is in danger 
of losing its reputation as a borough of 
homes; and the Bronx, where solid 
ranks of six-story tenement-houses are 
pushing their way across what recent- 
ly were open fields. 

Having come and seen, Dr. Nemenyi 
is conquered. “Slums!” he exclaimed, 
“You don’t begin to know the mean- 
ing of the word. Your houses for 
workingmen I find vastly above similar 
houses in European capitals, including 
Buda-pest, London and Berlin. Really, 
you have nothing whatever of Europe’s 
worst classes of dwellings.” 

All of which is interesting, particu- 
larly so in connection with what other 
foreign visitors (Henry Vivian, for ex- 
ample) have said of our tenement dis- 
tricts. But then Mr. Vivian brought 
with him memories of garden suburbs to 
compare with our crowded districts, 
while Dr. Nemenyi brings memories of, 
the slums of Europe. Perhaps Dr. 
Nemenyi is a bit over enthusiastic; he 
is a guest. Yet we can take encourage- 
ment from his words. For New York- 
ers of more than ten years’ residence 
have had opportunity to see slums as 
bad as the worst in the United King- 
dom or on the Continent. Residents of 
some other American cities still have 
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the opportunity, if 
themselves of it. 

Again in his enthusiasm, Dr. Ne- 
menyi hits a bulls-eye and fires an- 
other shot into the outer ring—at least 
so a resident must believe—when he 
gives credit for New York’s compara- 
tively happy state to the tenement house 
law and to the subways. The tenement 
house law of 1901 raised the standard 
of the city’s barrack dwellings, put 
windows in dark and airless rooms, sub- 
stituted sanitary and private water- 
closets for the rows of privies and 
school sinks that once polluted the air 
and bred disease, and put fire-escapes 
on inflammable dwellings. 

The subways may be credited with 
spreading the barrack type of construc- 
tion further so that men, women and 
children can have all the rights and 
privileges of riding ten or, twelve miles 
underground in cars so packed with 
humanity that even decency becomes 
difficult. 

But in spite of his praise of the six- 
story New York tenement house it is 
evident that Dr. Nemenyi does not wish 
to see it imitated in Hungarian cities 
any more than American housing work- 
ers wish to see it imitated in other 
American cities. To show the compara- 
tively high standard his country still 
maintains he says: “While the average 
number of persons per house in Ger- 
many is 9, in Hungary it is under 5.9. 
England and the United States are 
ahead of Hungary with 5.2 and 5.3 re- 
spectively. Budapest, of course, like 
the largest cities of other countries, is 
far worse than the average in the coun- 
try, but overcrowding there has been 
diminished of late years by the facili- 
ties offered for traffic with surrounding 
places and by the building of working- 
men’s dwellings in the suburbs.” 

The most important enterprise so far 
undertaken is a village at Kispest call- 
ed Werkerle-Telep, designed to house 
about 10,000 wage-earners’ families, fin- 
anced by the state. The houses are of 
the cottage type, most of them but one 
story high. All of these cottages, so 
far as the plans show, are group dwell- 
ings, housing more than one family. 
‘But each dwelling has its separate en- 
trance from the street so that there are 
no public halls. The most evident de- 
fect in many of the plans is the solid 
wall running through the center of the 
building so that one set of apartments 
faces in one direction and the other set 
in the opposite direction. This prevents 
through ventilation and makes the cot- 
tages for all practical purposes back-to- 
back dwellings. 

It is difficult to understand how such 
a defect could have been permitted in 
a village that in many respects is so 
well calculated to arouse a housing 
worker’s enthusiasm, especially as there 
‘is available such convincing evidence of 
the bad effect upon health of back-to- 
back houses. But everywhere the temp- 
tation besets a builder of “model” 
houses to spend on attractions and to 
economize in matters of practical ser- 
viceability and wholesomeness. A fine 
sweep of tiled roof impresses the casual 
visitor; occupants of the house appre- 
ciate light, air, and space. 


they will avail 


This village is one of the first fruits 
of Hungary’s efforts to improve hous- 
ing in its cities, and follows precedents 
to be found in neighboring countries. 
The government has also enacted some 
housing legislation but, according to 
Dr. Nemenyi, this deals chiefly with 
the rural districts or with certain spe- 
cial conditions in the capital. 

Mr. Nemenyi’s enthusiasm over the 
results of the New York tenement 
house law, which has raised standards 
for every multiple dwelling in the met- 
ropolis, will, it is to be hoped, last, un- 
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til he has visited some of the smaller 
cities which have housing codes that 
regulate every dwelling, single family as 
well as multiple. Though none of these 
housing codes has been in effect long 
enough to have produced such striking 
results in the way of improvement as 


"has the New York law, their promise is” 
far greater, for they permit no house, 
small or large, to become the nucleus 
of a slum. 
worthy contribution that America has 
made to the solution of 
problem. 


In them lies the most note- — 


the housing 
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—BY J. E. KIENLE, executive sEcRETARY HOUSING COMMISSION 


H OUSING MEXICANS ON CITY LAND IN LOS ANGELES 


Tue rapid growth of Los Ange- 
les and the enlargement of its indus- 
trial district led recently to a nice 
problem and an interesting solution. 

A little group of Mexicans had built 
their shacks on a strip of land on the 
east bank of the river, owned by a 
real estate company. When this land 
was required for a lumber yard, those 
of the Mexicans who could afford to do 
so bought by installments small lots in 
an outlying district. But about thirty- 
five families remained, unable to pro- 
vide for themselves and_ practically 
helpless. For them the Los Angeles 
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House and contents loaded on a truck 


Housing. Commission worked out the 
following plan. : 

Placing a reliable man in charge, the 
City Council leased a tract of about” 
three acres, in lots facing north and _ 
south with a twenty foot alley between. 
Water was piped to each lot, garbage 
receptacles were provided, and the 
ground was leased to the Mexicans at 
two dollars a month for each family. 

Moving day saw shacks lifted from 
their old position and transferred on 
low wagons to their new sites. Visits 
of city nurses and sanitary inspectors 
gave the people a new impulse toward 
improving their condition. Shacks 
hitherto resting on bare ground or on 
cement, were raised; witewashing was 
done in several cases even without sug- 
gestion from the authorities, and va- 
cant space was utilized for vegetable 
and flower gardens. | 

Naturally there has followed im-~ 
provement in health, morals and social 
conditions. Notices are posted that 
drunkenness and lawlessness will he 
punished by eviction. Promiscuous 
giving is excluded. A deaf ear is turn- 
ed to the old cry, “No trabajo, no din- 
ero, no comidas,” for every able man is 
given work in a_ near-by brickyard 
where he earns from $1.75 to $2.50 a 
day, and no saloons tempt him on his 
way to and from his work. 

The experiment promises well. The 
removal to the new district has given 
this Mexican group an opportunity to 
develop into self-supporting, self-re- 
specting citizens. 


THE names of the Hartford 
Common Council will not be lost to 
memory if a six-foot sign-board in 
front of the woman suffrage headquar- 
ters can prevent oblivion. The sign, 
which placards with startling head- 
lines the attitude of each city father 
towards the suppression of commercial- 
ized vice, is the vigorous protest of the 
Connecticut Woman Suffrage’ Associa- 
tion against a principle which has been 
largely responsible for the unsavory 

reputation of Hartford. 

In December, 1911, the trial of the 
“notorious white slavers, Morris and 
‘Lena Cohen, revealed the fact that a 
‘policy of toleration, extending over 
“many years, had made Hartford a rec- 
ognized market for prostitutes and a 
center for the white slave traffic be- 
' tween New York and points further 
east. Following this disclosure, Mayor 
' Smith ordered all houses of prostitu- 
tion closed and appointed a vice com- 
“mission that the problem might be at- 


tacked still more drastically in the fu- 
ture. 


- The Common Council refused to ap- 
propriate any city funds to make an 
; investigation possible, but the vice com- 

mission was not ‘deterred from its under- 
Satine It raised its own funds, carried 
on its investigations and in July, 1913, 
published a report which probes ruth- 
“lessly into the underworld of Hartford. 


dations dealing with local conditions, 
‘the most emphatic is, “that the present 
‘policy of keeping the houses closed be 
adhered to rigidly.” “The experi- 

ent,’ the report continues, “if such 
eS may call it, has certainly had no 


evil results. Most of those best quali- 
fied to judge affirm that it has led to 
etter conditions. In the face of these 
facts, a return to the old plan of tolerat- 
ing houses of ill fame would be a delib- 
erate connivance at an illegal traffic.” 
_ Owing to lack of money but 500 cop- 
ies of this report could be published and 
the City Council refused to appropriate 
unds for further editions for general 
distribution to make facts known-to the 
whole city. 

- But the council did not count on the 
determination of the Hartford suffra- 
gists to procure a widespread dissemin- 
ation of facts regarding the enormity 
of the vice situation. To the horror of 
-saloon-keepers, dive-keepers, complai- 
sant citizens, and the prominent news- 
papers, the Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion reprinted the report and placed it 
for sale at suffrage headquarters in the 
midst of the shopping district. So much 


A 


this way that it has become difficult 
an immediate return to the old con- 


‘Among the fifteen specific recommen- . 


OTES FOR WOMEN AND VOTES TO TABLE THE 
; HARTFORD VICE REPORT 


dition of a segregated vice district in 
the city. 

Nevertheless, an aroused public senti- 
ment did not mean an aroused Common 
Council. It has frequently been rumor- 
ed in Hartford that the connection be- 
tween commercialized vice and politics 
was closer than the average citizen 
realized. But aside from continued de- 
lay there was no evidence to show 
that these suspicions were well found- 
ed until, at a recent meeting, the ma- 
jority of councilmen practically declar- 
ed their indifference towards an illegal 
trafic in women. At this meeting 
Councilman Beadle introduced a reso- 
lution “that. the Court of Common 
Council register its. approval of the 
policy of repression in the regulation of 
vice as inaugurated by former Mayor 
Edward L. Smith and publicly approv- 
ed by present Mayor Louis R. Cheney 
and that the same should be rigidly ad- 
hered to.” By a vote of 24 to 5, ac- 
tion on the resolution was indefinitely 
postponed, In other words, of 29 coun- 
cilmen present Messrs. Beadle, Havens, 
Harger, Watson and Brockway were 
the only ones willing to go on record 
as inalienably opposed to the toleration 
of commercialized vice. 


_It was this definite committal of at- 
titude by the Common Council which 
precipitated the latest insurrection by 
the suffrage party. In their efforts to 
secure a cleaner, safer Hartford, the 
Woman Suffrage Association is dis- 
tributing pamphlets which contain sali- 
ent facts in the history of vice regula- 
tion in Hartford and at their doors 
they have erected the sign appealing to 
the “Mothers of Hartford.” 


NCREASING GIFTS AND GIVERS 
TO CLEVELAND CHARITIES 


THIS promises to be a record year 
for Cleveland’s social agencies. Since 
the formation last spring of a Federa- 
tion for Charity and Philanthropy, 
Cleveland’s half hundred social organi- 
zations are in a position of unprece- 
dented strength and prosperity. At the 
present rate of increase, the complete 
contribution to the city’s charities this 
year will be half as much again as the 
usual yearly total. 

Not only have the gifts increased, but 
the number of givers has grown as well. 
Formerly a group of 6,000 givers, small 
in comparison to the half million popu- 
lation, stood financial sponsors for all 
the charitable work of the city. The 
group was well defined and its personnel 
remained about the same from year to 
year. But in the five months of the 
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federation’s existence, 2,000 new givers 
have been added to this group. It is 
hoped that before the year is out the 
number will have been doubled. 

At present the federation is paving 
the way, through its Committee on 
Audits, for a uniform system of ac- 
counting in all institutions. Another 
committee is compiling information as 
to the kinds of supplies used by the or- 
ganizations, their amounts and prices, its 
object being the establishment of a cen- 
tral purchasing bureau. A Committee 
on Institutional Efficiency is making a 
survey of institutions preparatory to 
recommendations for greater efficiency 
in management. Here are three vitally 
important programs which the social 
agencies separately could never have 
carried through, but which the federa- 
tion is eminently fitted to undertake. 

A sharp emergency call was rung in 
at the offices of the federation during 
Junie, when the Associated Charities 
suddenly announced that funds on hand 
were so inadequate that unless $10,000 
were received by July 1, a month’s no- 
tice would be given to all employes; 
the society’s doors would close and all 
work be stopped August 1. The federa- 


[Miss Geer 


‘tion promptly shouldered the responsi- 


bility of securing the needed funds, with 
the signal result that on July 1 the As- 
sociated Charities found itself in better 
condition than ever at that season. 


HE LIBRARY AND _ SOCIAL 
SERVICE 


Some weeks ago there appear- 
ed in the Chicago Record-Herald an 
editorial on The Social Service of 


- the Library. It considered particularly 


the work of the Civics Department of 
the Chicago Public Library under. its 
efficient new management. 

On the two days preceding the date 
on which this editorial was printed, a 
course of special lectures was given at 
the Indiana Summer School for Libra- 
rians, conducted by the Public Library 
Commission of Indiana, on The Social- 
ization of the Library. This course was 
part of a campaign carried on by the 
librarians of the state with “The so- 
cialization of the library” as the slogan 
for the year. Phases of the subject 
have been discussed at the district li- 
brary meetings, in the newspapers, in 
the Library Occurrent, a quarterly bul- 
letin published by the Public Library 


A SONG OF. THE CITY 


Rosalie Bryant Geer 


Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn,’ in June, 1913.] 


Commission, and will receive consider- 
able attention at the coming meeting of 
the Indiana Library Association. 

The library school of the hirea 
of Wisconsin has recently announced 
a new course in library administration 
and public service, the purpose of 


' which is to train people who “have an_ 


interest in municipal, political, indus- 
trial, and sociological problems,” so 
that they may be qualified as legisla- 
tive and municipal reference librarians, 
heads of sociological departments in- 
public libraries, and similar positions. 

Apparently, the public library is com-_ 
ing to realize its responsibility to pub- 
fic. officials, to. the men who work in| 
mills and shops and mines, to those in 
mercantile business, as well as to women — 
who write club papers, and to children 
and teachers in the schools. It is com-_ 
ing to realize also its possibilities as a 
civic, educational and social center; is” 
opening its assembly rooms freely ‘for 
all sorts of meetings; is arranging free 
lecture courses; is becoming an exhibit 
hall for art, industrial, and educational 
exhibits; is, in a word, lending its 
books, its building, and its influence to- 
all good social and civic movements. — 


read A Song of the City at her graduation from 


Throned in state and gazing proudly out across 
the broad Atlantic, 
Where the commerce of the eager world comes 
daily to her gates, 
Passive, yet instinct with power, untranslatable, 
gigantic, 
Like a queen the city waits. 


Like prep iser ss in the center of the web that she 
as spun 
So she sits ‘among the network of her bridges: 
Shore to shore 
They have drawn, and with the mainland linked 
the island into one; 
Yet she claims still more and more. 


When the level rays of sunset flame across the 
sordid earth, 
Turning, like ‘the touch of Midas, base and 
fair alike to gold, 
Come and see the mighty city, in her strange and 
stately mirth, 
Byer young yet ever old. 


Ever young, for day by day and hour by hour the 
currents flow. 
What has been is ever giving place to some- 
thing new and strange; 
Evermore her life blood ples in a ceaseless ebb 
and flow, 
And her charm ‘is constant change. 


Hyver old, for all that makes her beautiful as she 
appears 
Is as old as sin and sorrow, primitive as 
naked truth ; 
And the smile that lures us to her is the practiced 
art oL years, 
Not the innocence of youth, 


Yet in sunset hour and after-glow, how magical 
she seems, 
With the wonder of her outline dark against 
a sky of fire, 
And her lofty buildings rising like the towers of 
our dreams 
In the land of heart’s desire. 


And when all the rose and topaz light has faded 
into gray, 
And the sky bends low to cover her with deep 
and velvet night, 
Then her brilliance seems more dazzling and more 
rich than common day, 
As she robes herself a light. 


Follow then some darker pathway ; not the canyons 
‘that you find 
Where the massive buildings dwarf and dim 
the little light that comes, 
But the narrow streets, half hidden, and the alley- 
ways that wind 
Through the mazes of the slums. 


Have you ever, idly curious or led by whim or fate, 
Or with purpose fixed and definite to be your 
better guide, 
Walked among the crawling masses, citizens that 
make tne state 
Of our welierine’ Hast Side? 


Would Pe call it fair, or cruel? Was it made by 
od or man? 
As it not'the child of human greed, the haunt 
' of living death? 
It Sonics we mind and soul a bare existence when 


t 
And the’ body air for breath! 


Give us back the open valleys and the mountains 
veiled in cloud! 
Give us depths we can not fathom, give us 
heights -we can not guess! 
Give us back the surging ocean, uncontrollable 
and _ proud 
And the windswept wilderness! 


No! the Author of creation, Maker of all things 
that are, 
Built toe city when He gave io man his 
power and his skill. 
It was good that: man should make it, and it shall 
be better far 
When God makes it what He will. 


Undismayed and undespairing, though the problem 
seem so vast, 
Knowing never a_deed is wasted, not an ac- 
tion vain or lost, 
Let us ag toil on in patience, trusting in the end 
at last, 
And rejoicing in the cost. 


And if still our souls are sickened, and we long 
for ampler space, 
Let us dream of sea and mountain, if we will, 
and then recall 
That the quiet stars are shining down on each in 
his own place 
And the same sky over all. 


Atticrican 


WO HUNDRED AND TWENTY 
iouses in a row—black crosses, black 
circles, black letters on half of them; on 
‘many houses, more than one of these sym- 
bols—this is the eugenic map of The Vil- 
lage of a Thousand Souls. And 
‘black symbols represent insanity, feeble- 
‘mindedness, alcoholism, epilepsy, tuber- 
culosis, eccentricity, criminality and suicide. 
The result of this investigation for one 
generation—thirty-three years—is startling. 
Of 220 families ——1,000 souls—thirty-seven 
have 1, 2, 3 or 4 feeble-minded members; 
in thirty-six families there are alcoholics : 
in twenty-two cases of insanity; there are 
‘thirty-four decided eccentrics; three crim- 
inals and one suicide. Yet, according to 
Arnold L. Gesell in the October American 
Magazine, this is a typical village of the 
‘Middle West, situated on a double-track 
railroad, in a beautiful agricultural region. 
Of the 110 normal families in the vil- 
lage, over half would be rated mediocre. 
From nine families have gone forth four- 
teen persons of distinguished talent; but 
it is to these “mediocre” families we have 
\to look for salvation. ; 


“The racial inertia represented by the 
_ mass of mediocrity, it has been aptly 
said, ‘is at once the hope and the despair 
of the social reformer.’ It is a hope be- 
cause it is an anchor; it-is_a despair 
because the anchor drags. 


“One element in the progress of the 

race, and of the village, will be the 
gradual lifting of the level of hereditary 
_ mediocrity. . The soundest 

kind of superiority today is equivalent to 
‘i a harmonious enhancement and refine- 

ment of the elements of sturdy common- 
bs placeness.” While granting the strong 
_ influence of environment, Mr. Gesell says, 
“yet heredity remains the greater half.” 
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HE first of the “Stead hostels” for 
_“ women was opened a few weeks ago 
in the Westminster district, London. This 
consists of two adjoining houses which 
lave been made into one. Additional 
ouses in other parts of the city will be 
aken as the memorial fund may justify 
ind will be given over to the use of differ- 
ent classes of women workers. 

The American Review of Reviews says. 
of the memorial: 

“Since the English-speaking world, in 
he sinking of the Titanic, lost in the death: 
f William T. Stead one of the noblest 
nd most useful men of our generation, 


te 


these - 


there has been much consultation among 
his surviving friends regarding the estab- 
lishment of some fitting memorial. ... . 
Mr. Stead’s work was primarily, through 
his lifetime, that of a social reformer, and 
his efforts were most concerned with the 
welfare of women and children under the 
conditions of our industrial age. 

“It is gratifying, therefore, that the 
movement to provide a memorial has 
taken definite form in London in the plan 
to provide lodging homes for women, to 
be called the Stead hostels. There is great 
need of accommodations of the kind in 
various parts of London. Mr. Stead him- 
self would not have cared about a memo- 
rial which at great cost should have been 
intended merely to perpetuate his own 
fame. It was the motive of his life to 
serve those who suffered and were in need, 
and to help in the accomplishment of every- 
thing that would do away with bad social 
conditions. Nothing, therefore, could have 
been so entirely in keeping with his spirit 
as the connecting of his name with some 
social work or movement which had good 
reason to exist quite apart from his name 
and memory, while in the direct line of 
his lifelong efforts.” 


EARSON’S MAGAZINE is planning 

for the coming year a number of arti- 
cles of interest to the average man and 
woman. Unlike any other magazine, 
Pearson’s does not seek advertising but, 
through its economical form is able to 
make enough profit to depend entirely on 
sales for income. This makes it possible, 
the editor announces, to publish articles 
that other magazines cannot “afford” to 
print. The following are typical of the 
subjects to be discussed during the fall and 
winter : 

Through the mistake of a clerk in the 


_ Department of Commerce and Labor, the 


counsel for the Illinois Tax Reform 
League obtained figures showing the 
amount of taxes actually paid by big IIl- 
inois corporations. These figures were so 
startling that a tax reform lawyer went 
further into the subject and discovered 
that no corporation is paying anything like 
the tax required by law, thus putting a 
heavy burden upon the general public. In 
a series of articles these stories will be 


‘written plainly for the information of the 


public. 

Another series deals with the question 
of life insurance and the fact that most 
policies are more to the advantage of the 


company and the agent than of the policy- 
holder. i 

An article “which will call names and 
discuss things as they really are,” will con- 
sider “the peculiar attitude of mind of rich 
employers who get their fortunes by tak- 
ing an unfair share of the workingman’s 
product and then turning a small percent- 
age of that unfair share back to the work- 
ingman as charity.” 

A third series of articles by Clara E. 
Laughlin, called The Pathfinders, will tell 
of the condition of women workers today. 
They will attempt to show how other 
women and all men can help to better these 
conditions. 

Judge Joseph Gordon Donnelly of Mil- 
waukee, who advocates the handling of 
matters of justice by the government as 
health matters are now handled, holds 
that a lawyer’s efforts should be directed 
to securing justice for every litigant rather 
than for him who pays the largest fee. He 
also gives his ideas of lawyers based on the 
belief that the poor man can never obtain 
justice under commercialized law. 


pe 
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N a recent number of the Outlook, 
Marcus A. Dow, general safety agent 

of the New York Central Lines, makes a 
plea for the conservation of the railway 
trespasser. During the year ending June, 
1912, 5,284 trespassers were killed on the 
railways and 5,687 injured. Of this num- 
ber less than 25 per cent were tramps. Ac- 
cording to a statement made by C. C. Mc- 
Chord, interstate commerce commissioner, 
181,379 trespassers have been killed in the 
last twenty years about 120,000 of these 


being wage-earners. The economic loss to 
the country was enormous, 

The remedies that Mr. Dow suggests 
are education and legislation—education 
especially of children and of employes of 
industrial plants located near railroad 
tracks. He says: “We are the only civil- 
ized nation in the world that has no na- 
tional law prohibiting, under the penalty 
of a penitentiary sentence, trespassing on 


railway tracks.” 
* * * 


one, VOICE, edited and printed by the 
members of the School for the Deaf 
at Public School 47, Manhattan, recently 
contained the following verses, entitled 
Waiting, written by Rosie Rose, a twelve- 
year-old girl: 


The roses and flowers are waiting 
For the call of the beautiful spring, 
The farmers are plowing and sowing, 
And the birds are beginning to sing. 
Old nature sent dreams to her children 
As they slept under covers of snow, 
And whispered to them some _heart- 
secret 
Of how beautiful children should grow. 
And soon through the earth will come 
peepin g 
All the tiny bright heads of the flow’rs, 
And we shall rejoice who have waited 
Through the long and the dark winter 
hours. 


RECREATION AND THE COUN TRY 
CHURCH 


FRED EASTMAN 
Matinecock Neighborhood Association, Locust Valley, New York 


R a long time the attitude of the church 
toward recreation has been much like that of 
the good Puritan father who had tasted his 

first spoonful of ice cream. Pushing the dish 
away from him he said, ‘‘ Anything that tastes as 
good as that must be of the DeviL”’ 

But the church is getting a broader vision; it 
is coming to see that whatever makes a man a 
better man is a holy thing and a possible instru- 
ment for its use. It is coming to see too that 
recreation is a universal need, physical and mor- 
al, All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy, 
and it makes him hate fa 

Now the economic changes of the last few years 
have played havoc with old-time recreations. The 
quilting and husking bees, the log-rollings and the 
barn raisings—these have passed with the passing 
of the settled population and no new forms of 
play have taken their place. The recreations of 
the average young person in the country today 
consist in an occasional baseball game, often play- 
ed on Sunday, two or three dances a year, an 
oyster supper, a strawberry festival, an ice 
cream social, and a Sunday school picnic. Of 
these the country church usually furnishes tae 
oyster supper, the strawberry festival, and the 
picnic. The first two are offered for money. In 
fact, they are offered more for the sake of filling 
the church’s pockets than for meeting the need 
of the people. It is hard to tell where the church 
would be today if it were not for the oyster and 
the strawberry. They have saved many a church 
fom the financial scrap heap. 


‘“What,”’ says Old Moses Breeze, ‘‘would you 
think of a bank that had to give an oyster supper 
once a month to pay its cashier?’’? From a busi- 
ness standpoint we would not think much of it, 
but from a recreation standpoint, let us not con- 
demn the supper until we can offer something 
better. From 50 to 60 per cent of rural churches 
now make ends meet in this way. 

_ Some churches, however, have made decided ad- 

vances over the commercialized forms of recrea- 
tion. The famous country church near Plainfield, 
Ill, has a singing school, baseball team, lecture 
courses, and community holidays. The pastor of 
the village church at Cazenovia, N. Y., organized 
a Sunday school during a barn dance, with the 
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good will of all the people. ‘‘And because,”’ he 
says, ‘‘on Tuesday I had taken the people where 
I found them, they found me where I preached on 
Sunday.’”’? This man has introduced into his 
church the celebration of holidays for agricultural 
exhibits and field sports for the young. 

Eighty miles from Pittsburgh, among the Slavs 
and Bohemians who labor in the coal mines and 
around the coke ovens, a country pastor who has 
a circuit of four churches has built near one of 
them a Neighborhood House, a two-story frame 
structure 42 by 72 feet. The lower floor has a 
gymnasium, bath rooms, dressing rooms, and 
steam heating apparatus; the upper floor is the 
auditorium. The pastor calls it his ‘‘melting 
pot.”” It is where Slavs and Bohemians and 
Americans are being melted together in Christi 
citizenship. Four miles from this Neighhasiiil od. 
House the same pastor has just finished a sim 
ilar building. Toward its construction the Frick 
Coal Company has given $1,200 in materials and 
labor, not as charity, but ‘‘because’’ it says, “‘such 
work makes for a stable and industrious popula 
tion.’’ 


Wisconsin a country pastor, who was once 4 
| be half-back on the Wisconsin team, until recently 
had a football team among his young men, and no 
one rooted louder on game days than he, in spite 
of the earnest prayers of some of his elders that 
‘their pastor be a more spiritual man.”’ In tk 
village of Redwood Falls, Minn., a church has 
three boys’ clubs which are Sunday school classe 
on Sunday and baseball, hockey and skeeing teams 
through the week. One of these clubs numbe 
twenty-four and is led by the proprietor of the 
motion-picture show of the village. These classes 
have monthly socials and weekly club meetings. 
They are recreation organizations where the boy 
are learning the principles of co-operation, fai 
play, and sportsmanship. 

It is the unanimous testimony of these churche 
that are trying to furnish uncommercialized ree- 
reation to their communities that the results have 
been gratifying to the communities and to the 
churches. It enlivens the people, and a lively 
church was never built among a sluggish people. 
It makes a point of contact with the outsider— 
the tenant farmer and the stranger. It gets th 
people into the habit of coming to church for some a 
thing besides funerals, preaching services, ¢ 
temperance orations. "Best of all it meets a nee ; 
of the people. 
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Social Forces 


By EDWARD T. DEVINE 


|. JUSTICES WERNER AND HISCOCK 
AND THE COURT OF APPEALS 


VERYBODY remembers the decision in the 
Ives case by which the New York Court of 
Appeals declared the compensation law to be un- 
constitutional, and that this decision was written 
by Justice Werner, now a candidate for the posi- 
tion of chief justice of the same court. Perhaps 
few people will remember that his associate on 
the same ticket, Justice Hiscock, was the author 
of the opinion in the Grimmer case by which the 
protection of the tenement house law was ‘em- 
porarily removed from all who dwell in flats 
which boast a separate kitchen, a toilet and a set 
bathtub. Since in the whole history of judicial 
lawmaking and judicial constitution-making it 
would be difficult to find more perfect illustra- 
tions of the kind of decisions which the Twentieth 
Century can do without, it seems a clear duty to 
recall the facts in regard to them at a time when 
voters are considering the qualifications of rival 
eandidates for the highest court in the state. 
In the Grimmer case, the Legislature promptly 
‘reenacted the definition of a tenement house 
which the court, in apparent ignorance of the 
_tenement house ‘legislation of over forty years, 
i ‘and in defiance even of the sound principles of 
statutory legislation, had thrown out the window. 
Justice Hiscock undertook not merely to state 
what the law was, but to explain its reasonable- 
ness. His idea was that the tenement house law 
‘applied and should apply only to low class tene- 
_ments in which there was no separate kitchen, no 
separate toilet and no set bath tub. Of the first 
‘class there had never been any; of the second 
“none had been built for ten years and probably, 
_ there would have been none without the requisite 
bath tubs very shortly if exemption from the tene- 
ment house law could have been secured by so 
‘simple a device. 
i If by his own efforts or with the aid of a ref- 
an the justice had looked up the most notorious 


and elementary facts about the purposes and ante- 
—eedents of the law which he was attempting to 
peers, he would have been spared the experi- 
ence of having both houses of the Legislature 
ass a bill within twenty-four hours by unani- 
mous votes completely undoing the effects of his 
ecision except as to the particular building 
whose fortunate owner was in court as a violator 
of the law. 
_ In this instance the Legislature happened to be 
in session. The tenement house reformers hap- 
ned to be alert and in touch with the daily press 
s well as with the Legislature. The governor 
the Legislature happened to be responsive to 


the public opinion which so promptly and vigor- 
ously denounced the decision as bad law and bad 
policy. Such a combination of favorable circum- 
stances would not occur once in a hundred times, 
and when they do not occur such decisions remain, 
a travesty on justice and a reproach to our repu- 
tation for orderly and stable self-government. 

The Ives decision, for which Justice Werner 
is especially responsible, will probably likewise be 
reversed in effect, because this again is a subject 
on which the public education is well advanced. 
But it is certainly exasperating that a simple leg- 
islative enactment can be secured only by first go- 
ing through the tedious and uncertain process of 
an ad hoc constitutional amendment. Note the 
extraordinary language of the constitutional 
amendment which has twice passed the Legisla- 
ture and to which voters are confidently expected 
to give their assent in November: 

‘‘Nothing contained im this constitution shall 
be construed to limit the power of the Legislature 
to enact laws for the protection of the lwes, or 
safety of employees; or for the payment 
of compensation for injuries,’’ ete. 

Precisely in so many words the constitution- 
making authority commands the court not to con- 
strue the constitution hereafter in the way in 
which it did construe it in the Ives case. Nota 
syllable of the clause relating to the taking of 
property without due process of law is modified 
or repealed. The clause stands where it stood 
in all its pristine vigor, but the Legislature in two 
sessions and-the people by their vote, if the 
amendment is passed, declare that it shall be dif- 
ferently construed. 

For those who look at the substance rather than 
the form this is certainly a recall or a reversal of 
a decision and nothing else. Of course it does 
not have precisely that legal effect. It does not 
automatically reenact the Wainwright compensa- 
tion law, and it does not give compensation to 
Ives. But by the cumbersome method of consti- 
tutional amendment it sweeps away the obstacle 
to similar legislation which was created—not dis- 
covered—by the Court of Appeals. 

It is not often that a voter has an opportunity 
at the same election of passing upon an amend- 
ment of this kind and upon the fitness for the 
highest judicial office of the very judge who is 
responsible for the decision which makes the 
amendment necessary. If the amendment is jus- 
tified—as it is—then the decision which it annuls 
was nonsense—as it was. 

Recent investigators have indeed claimed to 
discover that the clause in the fourteenth amend- 
ment of the Federal constitution, that property 
must not be taken without due process of law, was 
really inserted in the secret expectation that it 
would be utilized in just such ways, to protect 
property against deliberately enacted legislation. 
If they are right then this is only an instance of 
that kind of conspiracy against the public inter- 
est for which the memory of the chief conspira- 
tors, who are dead, should be held up to execra- 
tion, and the courts that give effect to their crime 
should be—reformed. 


THE LIFE OF OCTAVIATHILL 
By C. Edmund Maurice. Macmillan 
Co. 589 pp. Price $5.00; by maii of 
Tue Survey $5.20. 


a OUT iret andilasy 
impulse is to give 

A Woman thanks for a life of 
and such high and sus- 
Housing tained purpose, un- 


hindered by doubts, 
as that of Octavia 


3 Hill. The story of 
TPYKe- || this life is given 


largely in Miss Hill’s 
r}own letters while her 
biographer, who ‘is also friend and 
brother-in-law, prefaces each chapter 
with a few pages in which is delicately 
and sympathetically drawn the back- 
ground of the letters. The circum- 
stances of Miss Hill’s girlhood were a 
wonderful preparation for the years 
and the work to come. Belonging to 
people of high aims in both public and 
private concerns, with her energies 
spurred by family needs, she was eag- 
erly and happily at work from her fif- 
teenth year. It was her belief that “the 
noblest faculties of every human being 
are called for in their work.” 

In a ladies’ guild, managed on a co- 
operative basis, Octavia was appointed 
head of a workroom where children 
were employed in making a special kind 
of toy. This called into play her ar- 
tistic faculties, gave her an early train- 
ing in business; and brought her close 
to the home lives of poor children. In 
teaching the little workers to clear up 
the work room, scrub the floor, and pre- 
pare their own dinner, the foundations 
of her future housing work were laid, 
and when on Saturday afternoons she 
took the children for walks through 
woods and fields, she was prompted by 
the deep impulse which long afterward 
led her to work for open spaces, and 
for “the National Trust for preserving 
places of natural beauty or historic in- 
terest.” 


During her girlhood Octavia came 
under the strong and kindling influence 
of the Rey. Frederick Denison Maurice, 
with others of the Christian Socialist 
group, Kingsley, Hughes, and Furni- 
vall. Ruskin was already a friend. 
When at one time it seemed likely that 
the guild work might stop, she turned to 
Ruskin to ask whether there were likeli- 
hood that she might earn her living by 
painting. He undertook to train her 
and to give her work. From 1856, 
when she was but little over seventeen, 
Ruskin’s guidance continued for eight 
years, enriching her life and quicken- 
ing her perception of noble form and 
color. 

Her days were active and joyous. 
Sometimes she copied for Ruskin a 
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print of Direr’s, or a detail of a pic- 
ture by Rubens in the Dulwich Gallery; 
sometimes she took to him for criticism 
her faithful and delicate drawing of a 
flower, or made drawings for Modern 
Painters, all the while spending two 
hours daily at the Working Women’s 
College, of which she was secretary, and 
supervising the little toy workers. 

About this time she wrote: “AI- 
though at present J am much bent 
upon securing a living for ourselves I 
intend to accept no work, however de- 
lightful, however remunerative ‘ 
which would deprive me of the power 
of working for others.” Her letters 
overflow with joyous satisfaction in her 
work, with love of family and friends, 
and with gratitude for the goodness and 
beauty of the nature and human life 
all about her. In her descriptions of 
landscape, flower, or picture, one recog- 
nizes the pupil of Ruskin. Incidental- 
ly she gives her own portrait of her- 
self. “I assure you, I am considered 
the person in the family who is without 
imagination, feeling, affection, good 
only to do a sum, carry a weight, go a 
long walk in the rain, or decide any 
difficult question about tangible things.” 

Gradually her perception of the needs 
of working people for better housing 
was leading to practical results. The 
stables at the back of her new home 
(1860) were turned into a room for 
entertainments for the inhabitants of 
the nearby courts, the rooms above were 
let to a blind man and his family, “and 
to prepare the place for habitation 
Octavia and Miss Cons whitewashed 
and painted the rooms, and even glazed 
the windows. This practical knowledge 
of such work was a great help to her 
in carrying out the repairs of the 
houses, and in training unskilled men 
whom she wished to employ.” 

In 1864 she wrote: “I have long been 
wanting to gather near us my friends 
among the poor, in some house arrang- 
ed for their health and convenience... 
where I may know every one and do 
something towards making their lives 
healthier and happier, and to my in- 
tense joy Ruskin has promised to help 
me in the plan. You see he feels his 
father’s property implies an additional 
duty to help to alleviate the misery 
around him, and he seems to trust us 
about this work.” 

So in 1865, with the purchase of three 
houses and shortly after of “a bit of 
freehold ground, covered with old 
stables, with five cottages and a large 
house and garden beside” began the 
housing work which widened so won- 
derfully, and which brought to Miss Hill 
many young women to learn of her and 
then to work with her, and which later 
led, directly or indirectly, to her shar- 
ing in many large measures for the pub- 
lic welfare. 


Of clearing away the stables and 


making the playground she writes: “It — 


is this which just now is taking every 
thought and power that is available to 
plan and bring into order. 


On — 


the whole, I am so thankful, so glad, so 


hopeful in it all,” 


“Amidst this stirring and responsible 


work her other interests hold their own. — 
She has a large drawing class in the 


Working Women’s College, takes a com- 
mission for “four large pictures to be 
fastened to the wall like frescoes,” 
helps in giving a concert for one hun- 
dred poor people, eighty of whom were 
blind. In brief holidays, and occasional 
longer ones, made necessary by illness, 
she writes of beautiful places with the 
charm which belongs to the person who 
observes reverently and truly and en- 
joys intensely. 

In 1869 came the founding of the 
Charity Organisation Society wherein 
Miss Hill, with her first-hand knowledge 
of the lives of working people, stood 
for much, and of which, from that time 
on, she was s0 great a part. From the 
first, she urged faithful, personal, de- 
tailed work, yet never lost sight of the 
greater in the less. As she had said 


{ 


about housing work, “It is only when 


the detail is really managed on as great 
principles as the whole plan that a work 
becomes really good.” “Besides this,” 
she writes, “let us give better things: 
sympathy, friendship, intercourse. Let 
us be friends—then we can give with 
comparative impunity, for the hearts of 
the people always feel the spiritual gift 
to be the greater if it be genuine at all.” 
The Charity Organisation Society, she 
felt, “is forever calling on men and 


women not by any means to do less, but © 


always more.” 


Naturally, through the pages of this 
life pass many of the finest people of 
the time. Besides Maurice and Ruskin 
there is a glimpse of Carlyle who speaks 
of Miss Hill as “of a most faithful dis- 
position with clear sagacity ... 
meaning nothing but good to the people, 
and taking infinite care to tell them no 
lies.’ Mr. and Mrs. William Shaen, 
Canon Freemantle, Lady Ducie are 


among her friends and fellow workers, — 


and Mrs. Nassau Senior, in whom she 
delighted and into whose hands Miss 
Hill put, as it were, the work among 
work-house girls. Of this she once 
wrote: “I do not know that I have 
much that is beautiful or helpful to tell 
you, except the natures of people: those 
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are the loveliest things I see, and they 


are lovely—some of them—Janey’s for 
instance.” 
MacDonald who with his family gives 


Another friend was George 


Pilgrim’s Progress in Red Cross Hall 


for the tenants. Tyndall, in sending 
fifty pounds for her work, wishes that 
he were younger that he might help her. 
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September, 
1912, says: “A great faith possessed 
ther, a full assurance that the good 
and courageous in our nature, if we 
|give it ample space in our hearts 
jand true recognition by our acts and 
‘deeds, will justify itself in fact. ; 
‘In this way she was to many as a light, 
ja strong personality, a rare and beauti- 
|ful character, moved by deep sympathy, 
and guided by a very direct and dis- 
cerning sagacity.” 

To those who have come in a measure 
‘under Miss Hill’s influence the beauti- 
ful story of her strong and believing 
\life is deeply refreshing and reinvigor- 
ating. To younger workers, to whom 
‘she is more a name than an influence, 
\we may say that no more inspiriting 
‘book can they find to lead them for- 
‘ward. Forward it truly is, whether 
Miss Hill’s work lay more in the nine- 
teenth than in the twentieth century or 
‘no. Her own words point the way: 
“New circumstances require various ef- 
forts, and it is the spirit, not the dead 
form, which should be _ perpetuated. 
When the time comes that we slip from 
our places, and they are called to the 
‘front as leaders, what should they in- 
herit from us? Not a system, not an 
association, not dead formulas. We 
shall leave them a few houses, purified 
and improved, a few new and better 
built, a certain record of thoughtful and 
loving management,—a few open spaces, 
some of which will be more beautiful 
than they would have been; but .. . 
What we care most to leave [to the 
younger generation] is not any tangible 
‘thing, however great, not any memory, 
however good, but the quick eye to see, 
the true soul to measure, the large hope 
‘to grasp the mighty issues of the new 
-and better days to come—greater ideals, 
greater hope, and patience to realize 


both.” 


Frances R. Morse. 


RURAL LIFE IN CANADA 

_ By John MacDougall. Board of Soc- 
ial Service and Evangelism. 248 pp. 
; Price prepaid $.50 (paper); $1.00 
®, (cloth). 
‘ 


There is a certain 
advantage in having 


Dominion the literature of a 
Rural national problem de- 
Problems velop late. Rural 


Life in Canada, the 
first book in its field, 
possesses a complete- 
ness that few of our 
own books show, and 
L H gathers the best from 
many of our writers and from the ma- 
rest experience of country life lead- 
ers. 

_ What will chiefly interest readers is 
the fact that Canada, which most of us 
have associated recently with the tre- 
mendous tide of population setting to- 
ward the wheat lands of the North- 
vest, has a problem of rural depletion 
serious as our own. The first chap- 
of the book demonstrates this con- 


but that 643,258 persons actually left 
the country districts during the last de- 
cade. Again, at the end of the book, 
the following astonishing comparisons 
are made between the United States 
and Canada: “Our percentage of growth 
in population is greater than that of the 
United States; theirs was 21 per cent in 
the past decade, ours 34. Our percen- 
tage of immigration is greater; 31.9 
against their 11.5 per cent. The ur- 
banization of population is more rapid 
with us; their percentage has fallen 5.8 
per cent in ten years, ours 8 per cent; 
in twenty years theirs has lowered by 
10.2, ours by 13.8.” 

The social and moral results of this 

depletion are forcibly pointed out. “The 
abandoned dwelling is a lesser social 
evil than the weakened household. 
From Edwardsburg we lost in a decade 
one-eleventh of our families, but one- 
fifth of our population. No high 
incentive takes these men away; no 
lofty passion abides with those who re- 
main. Where people are discontented 
with their lot and seek to escape it, 
with no fine aspiration leading them to 
any other walk in life, there is an ab- 
sence of the moral incentives which 
made rural morality so splendid a thing 
in the past.” 

Two able chapters discuss the eco- 
nomic causes and the economic solution 
of depletion, drawing from the best 
thought and experience on these sub- 
jects, always with suggestive local ex- 
amples and original contributions. In 
another chapter the social causes of un- 
rest are truly painted, and a strong ar- 
gument made that “new social satisfac- 
tions must be linked with the new econ- 
omic co-operation.” The function of the 
church, to which a chapter is devoted, 
may be summed up in the sentence: 
“But we hold that the gospel comes not 
only to make men fit for heaven but 
to make earth fit for men.” 

Discussing the country church pro- 
gram, the book makes an able state- 
ment of the need for executive over- 
sight by national boards of social ser- 
vice; for surveys of rural conditions; 
for church union, organic if possible; 
it urges special training for rural min- 
istry, and teaching from the pulpit 
upon country life problems and ideals; 
and emphasizes the necessity of utiliz- 
ing agencies already at hand. In this 
connection, the school problem is given 
consideration, and the activities of the 
chief national organizations are de- 
scribed. 

The book contains interesting mater- 
ial, much of it original, all of it well 
presented. Its method is careful, and 
its references varied and authoritative. 
Extensive quotations of poetry inter- 
fere somewhat with the continuity, 
though they are interesting as show- 
ing how many poems fit into such a con- 
text, and helpful in interpreting the 
fundamental spirit of the problem which 
is clearly the author’s main concern. 

Joun R. Howarp, Jr. 
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Stoughton. 383 pp. Price $1.50. 


FROM A VILLAGE PULPIT 
By Rev. George Whitfield Fisher. 
Fleming H. Revell. 223 pp. Price 
$1.00; by mail of THE Survey $1.10. 


THE OLD LAW AND THE NEW ORDER 
By George W. Alger. Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. 295 pp. Price $1.25; by 
mail of THe Survey $1.35. 


>| Useful to the gen- 


re eral reader is Mr. 
e are Simpson’s volume in 
i onaihias summarizing scientific 
Sciences 


conclusions, in defin- 
ing the common 
ground of theories 
supposedly antagon- 
istic or irrelevant and 


Ba) 
in combatting those 


eens 4) half-truths which are 
misused to keep apart great common 
human interests. Mental and physical, 
natural and religious sciences are con- 
ceived as vitally inter-related in the 
unity of nature. The bearings of the 
teachings of science upon personal con- 
duct and social welfare are applied di- 
rectly but without assuming scientists 
to be finally authoritative or theologians 
to be omniscient. Notable chapters are 
those on Some Sociological Aspects of 
Heredity, Environment, and Evolution 
and Morality. 


* * * 


Sermons From a Village Pulpit show 
that in many villages and small towns 
the intellectual and spiritual standards 
exacted and maintained in the pulpit 
are well above those of the average 
church in the large city. 

ioe Bath 


es 


The Public 
and 
The Courts 


Timely and incisive 
is Mr. Alger’s con- 
structive critique of 
the present situation 
involving the attitude 
of the public mind to- 
ward legislation and 
court procedure. Per- 
haps the most im- 
mediately helpful ser- 
}{______—\} vice rendered by this 
volume is the reasonable way in which 
the author accounts for the more or less 
challenging attitude now assumed by 
legislators and judges, by chief execu- 
tives and legislatures, and by the public 
and all the administrators of justice 
toward one another. What is suspected 
as “executive aggression” is explained 
as due to the practical necessity that a 
president and a governor select from the 
vast volume of legislation those specific 
measures for enforcement for which he 
and his administration stand especially 
responsible. So-called federal aggres- 
sion upon state rights is accounted for 
by the lack of uniformity in state legis- 
lation. This requires the exercise of 
higher authority to conserve country- 
wide interests at vital points. The book 
notes a tendency to conform American 
practice to English principle in respect 
to holding the executive responsible for 


a 


: 
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Registered 
Trade Mark 


For 


as follows: 


381 inches wide, at 75c. yard. 


special at 75c. yard. 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 


Apartments, ‘ours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line. 


““Want’’ advertisements under the various head- 
ings ‘‘Situations Wanted,” ‘‘Help Wanted,” etc., five 
cents each word or initial, ineluding the address, 
for each insertion. Address Advertising Depart- 
ment, The Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 


SITUATION WANTED 


Experienced Man as Executive 


(1). Training. College, University, School 
for Social Workers, Travel. 

. (2). Experience. Over ten years in var- 
ied social work as investigator, personal 
worker, executive. 

(3). Qualifications. Knowledge of mod- 
ern business methods, ability in raising 
funds and preparing budgets, success in 
directing paid workers and enlisting volun- 
teers, experience as writer and _ public 
speaker. Address 1167 Survey. 


HELP WANTED 


THE FERGUS FALLS State Hospital 
of Fergus Falls, Minnesota, has an open- 
ing for several women nurses. Applicants 
must be from eighteen to thirty-five years 
of age. The hospital maintains a training 
school for nurses, and has a pleasant 
nurses’ home. The work is among the in- 
sane, and should especially appeal to those 
interested in social science work. Salary 
for beginners twenty dollars per month, 
with board and laundry. 


New Finvela 


We direct attention to an exceedingly fine collection 
of desirable materials suitable for Fall-and Winter wear 


Viyella Flannel—(guaranteed unshrinkable) in a darge 
variety of new designs, including the popular Tartan Plaids, 


Extra Heavy Viyella Flannel, suitable for Golf and 
Outing Shirts, 31 inches wide, at $1.25 yard. 

English Taffeta Silk and Wool Flannel—(also un- 
shrinkable) in a range of styles suitable for Waists or 
Shirts, 31 inehes wide, at $1.25 yard. 

Silustria Flannel—This is an exceptionally good cloth 
(medium weight) showing a fine range of satin stripes 
on light and dark grounds (unshrinkable), 31 inches wide, 


Established 
Half a Century 


Fall 


Samples of any of the above lines mailed free on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
5th Ave., 33d & 34th Sts., N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED, experienced woman as house- 
keeper in a large Jewish child-caring insti- 
tution. Address, 1166 Survey. 


WANTED a young man to take charge 


of a small company Boy Scouts one even- 
ing a week. Address 1168 Survey. Dr. 
Wright, 344 W. 36th St. 


FOR SALE 


PLAYER PIANO, standard make, latest 
model, 88 notes, with bench, cover and fifty 
rolls of select music. Cost $650 November, 
1912. Owing to illness will sacrifice all for 
four hundred dollars.. With it is a written 
factory guarantee for five years. Address 
Apartment 15, 309 E. 58th Street New York 
City. Telephone, Plaza, 7247. 


ELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
means better citizens. Take 
care of the Sunday School and the 


church of the future will take 
care of itself. Adequate instruc- 
tion requires good textbooks, 
Send for information and acquaint 
your church school with the 
CONSTRUCTIVE BIBLE 
STUDIES, a graded series of 
twenty volumes. Published by 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS, Chicago. 


the legislative function —a proceeding 
contrary to the American theory of gov- 
ernment. Strongly favorable to Eng- 
land is its analysis of court procedure. 
In English courts litigation comes to a 
speedier final decision, because of 
“stopping points.” No such check ex- 


- ists under the interminable right of ap- 


peal in America. “Treadmill justice” is 
shown to be breaking down at the 
points where it is called upon to adjudi- 
cate economic rights inyolved in indus- 
trial conditions. There, under the time- 
worn legal phrases, which have safe- 
guarded fundamental personal rights, 
our judges are shown to be propound- 


ing economic theories of their own 
whilé inthe very act of declaring un-| 
constitutional the judgment of our law- 
makers on such matters as determining 
compensation for industrial injury, fix- 
ing hours of labor for women, or regu- 
lating or prohibiting the use of family 
tenements for work shops. 

Criticism of the courts on these 
grounds is held to be inevitable, not rep- 
rehensible; constructive, not destruc- 
tive; conservative, not rampantly radi- 
cal.. The recall of judges and of judicial 
decisions is held to be not radical, but’ 


conservative, whatever the practical 
difficulties may be in its operation.’ 
“Optimistic,” those are declared to be, 


“to whom there appears to be nothing 
dangerous to the future of American 
government in such conflicts between 
the court and the legislature.” And 
Mr. Alger adds, “Time alone will tell 
whether critics of such decisions are 
conservative or radical forces in our so- 
ciety.” It is considered “noteworthy 


‘that a considerable part of this criticism 


comes from a class which in no other 
country has any like attitude toward 
the judiciary,—and humanitarians who 
interest themselves in social problems, 
who study the conditions of the work- 
ing classes, who are alive in one asso- 
ciation or another in endeavoring to 
improve social and industrial conditions 
in the country, and who formulate and 
support the legislation which aims at 
mitigating evils which threaten the lives 
of the poor.” 

As an example of this type of criti- 
cism one of the New York child wel- 
fare exhibits is cited in which photo- 
graphs of tenement house sweat shops 
were surmounted by a quotation from 
a decision of the New York Court of 
Appeals rendered twenty-seven years 
ago, holding that the Legislature was 
unconstitutional in its act depriving the 
individual worker of the right to trans- 
form his home into a work shop “by 
forcing him from his home and its hal- 
lowed associations and beneficent in- 
fluences to ply his trade elsewhere”! 
Two of the chapters containing the 
most trenchant criticism are those on 
Discontent with the Criminal Law, and 
The Police Judge and the Public. 

While fearlessly facing the occasions 
for criticism in our American legal 
practices, Mr. Alger’s reasonableness in 
accounting for both the occasions and 
the criticism renders a valuable public 
service toward lessening the former and 
toward influencing the critical spirit to 
be more patient and constructive. 

GRAHAM TAYLOR. 


i Aes Iivodietion to the Study of 
ie e ! e 
|Social Evolution 
|THE PREHISTORIC PERIOD 
_By Professor F. Stuart Chapin 


Of the Department of Economics and Sociology 
Smith College 


| An authoritative and readable summary 
| of the most generally accepted evidence 
and theory of Social Evolution. For the 
general reader as well as the student. :: :: 


Helpfully and interestingly illustrated 
! Price $2.00 net 
Mowe CENTURY Co. 


Founded for advanced and _ hopeless 
cases, 


‘THE HOSPITAL AND HOUSE OF 
REST FOR CONSUMPTIVES 


at Inwood-on-Hudson, New York City, 
alsO has Bungalows for the incipient 
patients. Aid is asked for the little 
children in the new Pavilion recently 
opened, for which there is no main- 
tenance fund. The entire work is 
unique, in that the need of the patient 
alone determines his or her length of 
residence, It’s scope is in danger of 
being restricted unless the support ac- 
corded to it is more generous. Checks 
sent to William M. Cruikshank, Treas- 
urer, 59 East 59th Street, will be 
promptly acknowledged. 

Woopsury G. LANGDON, Pres. 

ANDREW C. ZABRISKIN, Vice-Pres., 

Howarp TOWNSEND, Sec’y. 


NINE MAJOR FIELDS 
of SOCIAL WORK 


| The latest word—frequently the best contained in 
1913 Proceedings of the National Conference 


- Established in 1874” 
| Special Pre-Publication Rate of $1.75 


Postage prepaid. About 500 pages. Offer 
closes Nov. 1, 1913. Teceatier $2.00. 
resident Tucker on Social Justice, Charles W. 
lanpied on Pacific Coast Immigration, and score of 

other speakers quoted throughout the nation. 


} - ORDER NOW 


| National Conference of Charities and Correction 
| 315 Plymouth Ct. Chicago, Ill. 


We Belivve— 


fession. 


'HAT right living should be the fourth “R” in 
education. ns 

T HAT health is the duty and business of the in- 

dividual, illness of the physician. 

HAT the spending of money is as important as 
the earning of the money. 

AT the upbringing of the children demands 
* more study than the raising of chickens 

7 HAT the home-maker should be as alert to make 
progress in her life work as the business or pro- 
onal man. 

. —American School of Home Economics 
NOTE—Send for 100-page handbook. | ‘“‘ The Profession of 


i mestic 


making,"’ which 
; Cook- 
“The Up-to-Date 


HAT home-making should be regarded as a pro- — 


CHILD LABOR IN CONNECTICUT 


To THE Epitor:—In Tur Survey of 
September 20 you quoted an unfortunate 
error in the report of our industrial com- 
mission; namely, that the silk mills were 
the largest employers of children in the 
state. On page 30 of the report it gives 
11.03 per cent as the proportion of child 
laborers in the silk mills. In the follow- 
ing paragraph it says the silk and rub- 
ber industries employed the smallest per 
cent of child labor. On page 73 the 
per cent is correctly given as 1.03. 
11.03 is a typographical error for 1.03. 

Mary C. WELLEs. 
Hartford, Conn. 


THE IPSWICH SURVEY 


To tHE Epitor:—May I correct a 
false impression left by your paragraph 
in The Pith of It referring to my ar- 
ticle on page 749, issue of September 27. 
Your paragraph says that the strike sud- 
denly caused the ministers to realize how 
little they knew about the community, 
and I should like to point out that the 
survey was completed before there was 
any sign of trouble. 

I believe that the ministry throughout 
the country is facing economic and so- 
cial problems, and accepting them as part 
of the work of the kingdom, making the 
church the servant of the community. 
Certainly this is so in the industrial cen- 
ters. Here in Ipswich we have been 
working quietly for a long time, and I 
should be sorry to leave the idea that we 
needed shocking into activity. 

Epcar FLETCHER ALLEN. 
[South Church Parsonage. ] 
Ipswich, Mass. 


WHY SERVANT GIRLS GO WRONG 


To THE Epiror:—Since reading a re- 
cent criticism of Edward S. Martin’s Un- 
rest of Women in THE Survey (August 
23, 1913) I have read the book with 
much interest. On the whole it is a ser- 
ious and fair consideration of a sub- 
ject that has become too important to 
ignore or ridicule. There is one state- 
ment, however, in the chapter on Femin- 
ism and the Dual Standard, which should 
not be allowed to pass unchallenged. It 
is that one reason why young women ob- 
ject to going into domestic service is 
because they “do not like to work for 
women.” 

While this may be true in establish- 
ments where the mistresses are unreason- 
able and thoughtless in their treatment 
of the servants, it is not true in general; 
indeed, in households made up entirely of 
women, there is very little trouble with 
the servant problem. The reason is be- 
cause in such homes the self-respecting 
servant girl is safe from insult. 

Were the facts known, much of the 
trouble in securing satisfactory domestic 
service is due to the fact that the men 
of the family will not let these girls 
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THE TRADE OF 
THE WORLD 


By JAMES DAVENPORT WHELPLEY, 


who knows conditions of which he writes 


An authoritative and brilliant 
presentation of many phases of 
international trade and the vital 
part it plays in world progress. 
While a work of special value 
to business men everywhere, it 
treats of large themes in a way 
which makes the book of un- 
common interest to the general 
reader. 
Iilustrated from photographs. 


Octavo, 425 pages. 
Price $2 00 net, postage 16 ce.ts 


THE CENTURY CO. 


SALT MACKEREL, COD- 
FISH, FRESH LOBSTER 


FOR THE 
CONSUMER 4 = 


NOT THE 
DEALER 


FOR YOUR OWN TABLE 


FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be sup- 
plied DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, MASS., by 
the FRANK E. DAVIS FISH COMPANY, with 
newly caught KEEPABLE OCEAN FISH choicer 
than any inland dealer could possibly furnish. 

We sell ONLY TO THF CONSUMER DI- 
RECT sending by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR 
HOME. We PREPAY east of Kansas on orders 
above $3.00. Our fish are pure, appetizing and 
economical and we want YOU to try some, pay- 
ment subject to your approval. 

SALT MACKEREL, the fat, meaty, juicy fish 
are delicious for breakfast. They are freshly 
packed in brine and will not spoil on your hands. 

CODFISH as we salt it, is white and boneless 
and ready forinstant use. It makes a substantial 
meal, a fine change from'meat at much lower cost. 

FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing known 
for salads. Right fresh from the water, they are 
simply boiled and packed in PARCHMENT 
LINED CANS. They come to you as the purest 
and safest lobster you can buy and the meat is as 
crisp and natura] as if you took it from the shell 
yourself. ¥ 

FRIED CLAMS are a relishable, hearty dish 
that your whole family will enjoy. No other flavor 
is just like clams, whether fried or in a chowder. 

FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for a fried fish, 
SHRIMP to cream on toast, CRABMEAT for 
Newburg and devilled, SALMON ready to serve, 
SARDINES of all kinds, TUNNY for salad, 
SANDWICH FILLINGS and every good thing 
packed here or abroad, you can get here and keep 
right on your pantry shelf for regular or emerg- 
ency use. 

With every order we send BOOK OF RECIPES 
for preparing all our fish products. 

Our list tells how each kind of fish is put up, 
with the delivered price, so you can choose just 
what you willenjoy most. Send the coupon 
for it now. “ 
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Applied Power 


Surveys, Efficiency Plans, 
Publicity. 


q 


Electricity as an element of the ether 
—the atmosphere—has no industrial 
value. It will not turn the factory 
wheels. It will not light a city. 


q 


Even when electricity is harnessed, and is set 
at the work of whirring motors and oper- 
ating the machinery of the factory, it is not 
then a productive force. 


It is necessary that the plan for the work shall 
be perfected, that the raw material be secured, 
that methods of work, designs, patterns, skilled 
workmen be ready; that the selling plan be 
perfect, that the scheme for distribution be 
worked out— 


and 

That the plan to attract the potential 
buyers be skillfully worked into an 
advertising campaign that will attract 
favorable attention. 

Then, when all of these elements are 


working smoothly, electricity becomes 
applied power. 


So of the Church 


The charity, the missionary, the social 
service, and other organizations; the 
Y.M.C.A., the Men’s Club, etc. 
They have the plant and the source 
of power. But are they co-ordinated 
with their particular fields in such 
fashion as to make it possible for them 
to expect 100 per cent. results > 
Many of them, starting with much en- 
thusiasm and great promise, fail be- 
cause they do not "get next" their fields. 


q 


It is the business of this organiza- 
tion to make surveys, originate 
plans and specify methods where- 
by such organizations may attain 
near 100 per cent. results. 


q 


A request by letter, phone, wire, or a per- 
sonal call will:bring particulars and advice. 


Telephone, Gramercy 3206. 


gq 
Charles Stelzle & Staff 


Fifth Avenue Building 
Madison Square 
New York 


alone. So true is this, that in college 
towns where many students are quar- 
tered in private homes, it is almost im- 
possible to secure a servant girl who has 
the least vestige of self-respect. Of 
course, there is no difficulty in securing 
the ones who have lost their honor. In 


private homes where there are no stu- . 


dents it is a common occurrence for the 
woman to leave because if she is in any 
way comely and repulses the attentions 
of the “man of the house,” one of three 
courses is open to her. She may give no- 
tice and leave of her own accord, which 
she usually does in such cases; or‘she 
may attempt to remain and avoid the 
advances of the man of the house, in 
which case he demands of his wife that 
a change be made in the service,-hatch- 
ing up any excuse for this which may 
be convenient; or she may enter com- 
plaint to the mistress that she is being 
interfered with, and be dismissed with- 
out letters of recommendation. 

This may help Mr. Martin to under- 
stand why the servant-girl class  fur- 
nishes so many prostitutes. 

I may state that the training schools 
for nurses are finding the same problem 
in securing as candidates for the pro- 
fession of nurses, young women of 
ability and character of the standard de- 
sired. This is said by an eminent author- 
ity to be due to the immorality which 
prevails among the young medical men 
who are internes in the hospitals. 

EVANGELINE W. Youne, M.D. 
[School of Eugenics.] 
Boston. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN 


At the invitation of the Consigho 
delle Donne Italiane, there will con- 
vene at Rome, in May, 1914, an Inter- 
national Council of Women. 

Announcements show a wide range of 
topics: the home and its problems of 
economic organization; the woman 
who works, whether in professions or 
in domestic and industrial work; wo- 
man’s work in aid and in prevention, by 
legal, charitable and hygienic means. 
In a syllabus are outlined some of the 
problems of pauperism, on which will 
focus the council’s chief attention. 


MORE DYNAMITE ARRESTS 


George E. Davis, an iron worker, 
was arrested in New York, October 2, 
on a charge of being a party to the 
dynamite conspiracy which was laid 
bare in the federal court at Indianapo- 
lis last year. Davis has confessed to be- 
ing responsible for a number of explos- 
ions On non-union construction work, 
and he says that he was aided by 
Harry Jones, now secretary-treasurer 
of the Structural Iron Workers Union. 
Jones was arrested in Indianapolis and 
released on $10,000 bail. 

Of the thirty-three convicted iron- 
workers sentenced last December to 
prison terms, all but one, Herbert S. 
Hockin, who gave Detective Burns 
much information prior to the arrest 
of the McNamaras, have appealed their 
cases to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, where they are to 
come up for hearing this month. 
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The Perfect 


Stereopticon 


Will Help Your Church 


Everybody will be interested in the 
real entertainments you can give 
with the Balopticon—and you will 
have a sure means to raise funds 
for your work. Adds new interest 
to Bible lessons—talks and chats 
on religious and other subjects. 
And the instrument soon pays for 
itself. ° | 


Bausch [omb 
BALOPTICON 


' THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


NIE Te Tg EE Sore 


It projects ordinary lantern slides 
brilliantly and vividly, and may 
be arranged for direct projection 
of photos, post-cards, etc. 


This perfect stereopticon is optic- 
ally and mechanically accurate— 
simple in operation and very last- 
ing in construction. 


Medel C Balopticen, $25. Opaque 
Attachment, $30 up. 
Combined Balopticon for Instant 
Interchange, $80 up. 


Write to-day for our circular describing 
and illustrating different models. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
528 St. Paul St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Hine Photo 


Company 
SLIDES— PHOTOGRAPHS 


ON 


SOCIAL SUBJECTS 


27 Grant Avenue, Lincoln Park 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
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O you who are 
quick tosee a 
good thing and 
quicker to take 
it—these four _ 2 GENE 
novels by Gene : - STRATTON. 
Stratton Porter which 3,000,000 people have already bought at full a 
price are FREE. - And this is why: 


\I Share a Prize with You 


x ban ook eee of pe Feee Soy THE LITTLE COUNTRY OFFICE 
as offered me $10,000 for a certain number of subscriptions Teeeoleuaaathe anvssuct otter asi this 
for COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA, provided I get them within a if ee the here in eae Valleyaee. small dot 
few weeks. I’ve decided that the quickest way to get that only put on very big maps—where rent and light and 
$10,000 is to divide it with the public. heat and printing cost nearly nothing. But I’m near 

As the publisher says that I cannot cut the price of the enough to New York to drop in and pick up for my 
magazine, lam giving you your share in the form of these four customers some mighty good book things that nobody 
novels—the work of the most popular author living today. else ever hears about. 


Send the coupon today without money. Get the four volumes free—and Country Life in America for a whole year. 


Gene Stratton Porter 


4 Christmas Gifts in one 


WW 


Never has there been an author so are to us—perhaps because she really Y 
beloved. The publishers, enthusiastic understands and can tell that harmony | 
themselves, have been overwhelmed by that deep down, exists between a man GD 
the demand for her books. ~ Wihien the and a woman and the great outdoors. ‘ YU 
last one was announced 150,000 people These are novels—exquisite in plot, : Y 
demanded it before it was bound. in style, in conception—but they are = Y 
50,000 waited for the second edition be- more—they are literature, literature ; Y 
fore it was printed. 50,000 awaited a that will live. For she has reached ? Y 
third edition. Perhaps this is because to the hearts of all the people as suddenly | 
Gene Stratton Porter Nature is a living and as powerfully as did Dickens— / 
thing—intimate as our human neighbors and, like him, she will stay. 

—- 


Sur. 
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Country Life in America for 


a Year Nelson 

Each month for the year you will receive this magazine—with the beauty cy D oubleday 
and charm of outdoor life—with invaluable information from John Bur- Locust Valley, 
roughs, Ernest Seton Thompson, Jack London and others, with special New York 


departments on Dogs, Gardening, Decorating, etc., all perfectly printed 
on heavy lustrous paper and magnificently illustrated, in black and colors. 


Send No Money 


Cut off and send the coupon. It will bring the four volumes—all charges pre- 
paid on approval. At the same time your name will be entered for Country Life 
in America for a year. Ifthe books are not what you expect, send them back 
at my expense. Otherwise pay 50 cents when you get thei, to cover express- 
age and packing, and $1 a month for four months thereafter for the maga- 
zine. The books are FREE. ear vata 

I don’t get the $10,000 unless I get the subscriptions within a certain 
time—and if I don’t get the $10,000 I can’t give you the books, in which 
case I willreturn your coupon. So you must send the coupon at 
once. Send it today and be sure to be in time. 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Locust Valley,NewYork 


Please enter my name 
for one year for COUNTRY 
Lire 1n AMERICA and send 
me, charges prepaid, Gene 
Stratton Porter's Four Fa- 
mous Novels. If the books are 
not satisfactory, I will return them 
at your expense. Otherwise, I will 
send you 50 cents on their receipt to 
pay for shipping and $1 a month for 
four months thereafter to pay for the 
magazine, The books are to be mine free. 


PRGOFORS Yinis oa sichoiees ce ave ss Ss aunhe eens vee rene 
For a set in rich 34 leather with gold tops, change 4 
months above to 6 months. 


ility. 
Jim Copper, the corner 
—It’sF 


oliceman, and Jimmy the office boy, 


cheerful dependable service. 


with the same 
thin model watch 
For men and women 
93 


tion depends solely on its ability to keep 
Edison, 


A thin model for men 
—A model for women and girls 2 


the National Watchword—timekeeper to 


thirty-three million wearers. 


gni 


the Ingerso!! Booklet ‘*Pointers 


The WRIST WATCH— 


The JUNIOR—A small, 
Send for 


The ECLIPSE 
The MIDGET 
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good time—on its honest sturdiness and reliab 


It serves Thomas 
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Its claim for reco 
The Ingersoll is 
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TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


